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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep DELAND, PitTTsBuRGH, PA. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE PROPOSED MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL. 


Observing the excellent progress his daughter was making 
in speech-reading and feeling confident that he had “selected the 
better system of education,” Mr. Hubbard soon perceived the 
tich possibilities inherent in this oral method of instruction for 
improving the welfare of the deaf, and devoted much time to 
ascertaining what progress was being made in other countries, 
and how the oral method could best be introduced in American 
institutions. Thus he learned that it had been tried in New York 
State during the years 1819 to 1829, and then again following 
the return of Horace Mann. Hartford had also tried to teach 
articulation during several terms prior to 18€0. But the results 
were far from satisfactory. Mr. Hubbard read the two reports 
that Professor Day had written after visiting many institutions 
for the deaf in foreign countries, the report rendered by Mr. 
Weld, and Dr. Peet’s report, and found little to encourage the 
teaching of articulation. He secured reports from the German 
schools and carefully studied their methods, and he learned that 
instruction in articulation had been recommended in France by 
the Baron de Gerando, in 1827, and by Dr. Blanchet, in 1851, the 
latter also advocating day-schools for the deaf where the child 


4 would be exercised “in articulation and in lip-reading,” his 
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contention being that “the child entering these schools at the 
age of five or six accomplishes his education at the same time 
and in company with the hearing children, and he can enter his 
apprenticeship to a trade at the same time as the others.” Mr, 
Hubbard also learned that for nearly a hundred years instruction 
in articulation and in speech-reading had been successfully tried 
in Holland and in Germany. Then why should these methods 
prove unsuccessful in progressive America? Was it because the 
instructors had no faith in ultimate success? Because they did 
not believe it was worth the trouble? Or were “ell efforts to 
accomplish articulation considered useless and wholly aban- 
doned,” because, during a period greater than the lifetime of a 
generation, American instructors of the deaf who admitted that 
articulation was “the more desirable were it attainable,” compia- 
cently accepted the sign-language, without any comprehension of 
the merits of better and older systems or of the correct method of 
teaching these more desirable systems that had prevailed for 
many years in European institutions. 

Thoughtfully realizing that there must be many other deaf 
children, the majority of whom were less fortunately situated than 
his own child, Mr. Hubbard generously determined that a school 
should be established in this country, wherein every effort would 
be made to preserve and improve the speech of adventitiously 
deaf children, and where the congenitally deaf could be taught 
speech, lip-reading and the English language, if the mental con- 
dition of the child bor: deaf made such instruction possible. The 
finger-alphabet had its redeeming features. But he recognized 
the pernicious defects inherent in the sign-language—useful as it 
had proved for many unable to secure other instruction—and 
clearly saw that as it was used in the institutions it was a means 
of communication unknown to all but its immediate users, and in 
no way convertible into the English language save through a 
cumbersome method of translation; that the employment of ges- 
tures and conventional signs tended to segregate their users into 
a distinct class and to isolate this class of human beings from 
general society and from many industrial occupations, thereby 
making institutional life a pleasant part of the existence and 
obliterating the joy, the comfort and the stimulus of home life 
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and «ssociation with the hearing. Thus refusing to believe that 
Providence ever intended that American children should be so 
heavily handicapped in their earthly journey, ‘he laid the founda- 
tion for more serviceable and more progressive educational 
methods. 

In March, 1864, Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Thomas Hill, then Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Rev. James C. Dunn and others, pe- 
titioned the Massachusetts general court for an act to incorporate 
a school for the deaf in which the oral method of instruction 
should be used. On March 16, Mr. Robert Johnsoa introduced 
a bill in the House, authorizing the incorporation of “the Massa- 
chusetts School for Deaf-Mutes, for the purpose of training and 
educating deaf-mute children,” with Mr. Hubbard, Dr. Hill, Dr. 
Dunn, ard three other gentlemen as corporators. This school 
was to receive from the State the sum of $5,000 annually, in 
return for which it should “gratuitously board and educate thirty 
deaf or deaf-mute children when designated by the Governor,” 
and “the Governor was to appoint six of the twelve inembers of 
the board.” This bill was “referred to the committee on public 
charitabie institutions,” which gave hearings for some three 
weeks, and then reported promptly 3 in the Senate, April 12, that 
the bill “‘ougkt not to pass.” 

The defeat of the bill was due primarily to the siaiden op- 
position to its passage presented by the friends of the sign- 
language on the ground “that the logic of facts was entirely 
against the system of articulation,” the contention being that 
“the instruction of the deaf by articulation was a theory of vision- 
ary enthusiasts, which had been repeatedly tried and abandoned 
as impracticable.” It is claimed that defeat was made possible by 
the adverse vote of the chairman of the house committee on ap- 
propriations, the Hon. Lewis J. Dudley, of Northampton, who 
influenced negative action because, being the father of a deaf- 
born child, then a pupil in the American Asylum, he knew that 
it was “absolutely impossible to teach speech to deaf-mutes.” 
Whether true, or not, it may be added that three years later Mr. 
Dudley joyfully and gracefully acknowledged that he had much to 
unlearn about the teaching of deaf-mutes. And in later years he 
denied all responsibility for the defeat of the movement in 1864. 
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The committee made a final report to the Senate on May: 
11, 1864, which reads: “Another class of our unfortunates are 
provided with an excellent school for their relief at ‘lartford. 
Here we only need to say that this school for deaf-mutes sustains 
its well-earned reputation. Its corps of teachers is able, and their 
work is the measure of their success. We see no reason why our 
Massachusetts children were not as weli cared ior and educated 
as if in a school in our own State, and we see no reason that a 
different policy in regard to the deaf and dumb should be at pres- 
ent adopted. 

“We are aware that the two methods of teaching in such 
institutions here, called the French and German methods, have 
their warm friends and advocates. At present, the asylum at 
Hartford is, as it Las been, an exponent of the French method, 
that is, teaching by a language of signs and the finger alphabet. 
The teachers there have not ignored entirely the German method, 
that is, teaching by the finger (sic) alphabet, learning to read 
words by the motions of the lips and actual articulatio: by the 
heretofore mutes. 

“Which of these methods is the true one we are not able to 
say. There was evidence before us demonstrating the advan- 
tages of the German method when it succeeded in educating well 
a semi-mute or mute, over that of the French; still it appeared 
also in evidence that in the earlier stages of education ‘+ presented 
almost insuperable difficulties. Still, difficulty has . charm to 
a resolute scul. No great prize should cease to be attractive 
because there are difficulties in the way of its attainment; hence 
we are Satisfied the German method is worthy a long-continued 
and most thorough experiment. We are nct prepared to rec- 
ommend an appropriation in answer to the petitions of those 
interested in a school here, taught by the German method. The 
present condition of our State finances did not warrant the ex- 
pense of such an experiment, and yet we hope private benevo- 
lence here will prosecute it, and we would respectfully suggest to 
the trustees at Hartford that a still farther and more thorough 
trial of this method might, under their hands, be more successful, 
or at least forever settle the comparative merits of these different 
systems of teaching the deaf and dumb. The object is worthy 
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che effort, as restoring to society and all the enjoyment of social 
life those whom Providence has bereft of a sense of hearing and 
the power of speech.” 

The advocates cf the sign-language believed that they had 
won a great and final victory, and were correspondingly elated 
over the outcome. Had they understood human nature better 
and had they studied Mr. Hubbard’s characteristics, as empha- 
sized at the committee meetings, the sign-teachers would not have 
ignored the recommendations of that committee, but would have 
made as great a success in articulation-teaching as an aroused 
public sentiment forced them to do ten years later. Nor would 
the, nas. failed to perceive that in place of this report being a 
dec:s!ve victory, it was only the opening skirmish in a struggle in 
behaii of deaf children for freedom from the slavery of the sign- 
language, and for the preservation of speech, and that it was a 
contest which would never cease while Mr. Hubbard had strength 
to plead for the rights of helpless, speechless, deaf children. 

Victory for the sign-schools though it was, it only serves to 
emphasize the revolution in methods of instruction that dates 
from Mr. Hubbard’s temporary defeat. For, notwithstanding the 
tenor of the committee’s report and so unexpected a reception of 
his philanthropic efforts to benefit helpless deaf children, Mr. 
Hubbard’s ardor was in no wise diminished, but rather stimulated 
to renewed effort. And as the passing months and returning 
health showed an ever developing improvement in Mabel’s ability 
to readily converse with her friends, he determined to furnish the 
members of the legislature with a practical demonstration of the 
feasibility of his plans to benefit the deaf, by opening « school for 
deaf children at his own expense, if other support was not forth- 
coming. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHELMSFORD SCHOOL. 

Public interest in the oral method had been awakened by the 
favorable evidence submitted to the committee, and this led Mrs. 
James Cushing to seek a teacher for her daughter F anny. For- 
tunately, through the friendship of Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, 
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who had instructed Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell, both 
blind as well as deaf, she found an instructor in Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, of Billerica, possessing the admirable qualities needed 
in this pioneer educational movement, and to whom Fanny was 
confided on November 7, 1864. Miss Rogers had never taught 
a deaf child, but she was a successful teacher of hearing children, 
and her sister, Eliza, had been one of the instructors of Laura 
Bridgman. 

Then she was fortunate in meeting Mrs. Henry Lippitt, of 
Providence, whose daughter had lost her hearing at four years 
of age. Although the child’s speech had faded away until only 
two words remained, it had been revived and improved by the 
watchful care of the mother. Jeanie was then twelve, “spoke 
fluently, and had advanced nearly as far in education as other 
children of her age.” Mrs. Lippitt told Miss Rogers that, fol- 
lowing an attack of scarlet fever, “Jeanie lost her hearing at the 
age of four years and three months. The loss was instantaneous 
and entire, hearing when she fell asleep, and never having heard a 
sound since she awoke. She was five years old when I first com- 
menced teaching her the letters of the alaphabet, none of which 
had ever been taught her. She had lost all knowledge of forming 
sentences, although she remembered the names of some things; 
for instance, she remembered the name of a key, and also of the 
pronoun you, and by showing her a key and pointing to herself, 
(you), we obtained the sound of q, which we had tried ineffectually 
to get for weeks, and also the sound of k; these consonants being 
the most difficult and the last that she learned. We used no 
means except articulation from the commencement, being par- 
ticulary directed in this by Dr. Howe.” 

From some newspaper clippings Miss Rogers secured a 
helpful description of the method of oral instruction employed in 
the Berlin school; but she admits that she did not comprehend 
the full value of lip-reading until she conversed with Jeanie Lip- 
pitt. And while success crowned her efforts as an instructor of 
the deaf, Miss Rogers realized long before the year expired that 
she might as well teach more than one pupil, and explained this 
situation to her friends. But she thought it would be a useless 
expenditure to advertise for pupils; for the general public knew 
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so little about this oral method of teaching speech to the deaf, and 
there was so much opposition to the method on the part of teach- 
ers of the sign-language, that she felt an advertisment offering to 
teach the deaf and dumb to talk and to read speech, “would be 
considered a hoax unless the public could be convinced that such 
teaching had already proved successful.” 

Thus it came about that Mrs. Lamson arranged a meeting at 
her home on Tuesday, November 7, 1865, at which Miss Rogers 
met Mr. Hubbard, President Hill of Harvard, the Rev. Edward 
Norris Kirk, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, and others. 

At Mr. Hubbard’s request, Miss Rogers kad brought her 
only pupil, Fanny Cushing, with her, and thus was enabled to 
show what progress had been made with this first pupil. So con- 
vincing were the evidences presented, that Dr. Kirk drew up the 
following statement which was inserted as an advertisement in 
one Boston paper that evening, and later in other papers: 


“CERTIFICATE. 


“The subscribers have witnessed the examination of a child, 
nine years old, a deaf-mute under the instruction of Miss Harriet 
B. Rogers, who entirely substitutes the voice or articulation for 
the sign language. From the results of this experiment we feel 
authorized to recommend Miss Rogers and her met*od, and to 
encourage her in forming a class. 

Thomas Hill. 
Edward S. Kirk. 
John D. Philbrick. 
Henry M. Dexter. 
James C. Dunn. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard. 
Lewis B. Monroe. 
(See advertisement in another column). 


Nov. 7.” 


Under the heading “Boston & Vicinity” appeared : 

“We ask the attention of those interested in the instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes to the advertisen.ent of Miss Harriet B. Rogers. 
We tave heard of some wonderful stories of hcr success in teach- 
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ing this class of unfortunates, stories which are so well authen- 
ticated as to command belief of them.” 


The advertisement read: 
“PRIVATE INSTRUCTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
“Miss Rogers proposes to take a few deaf-mutes as pupils, 


for instruction in articulation and reading from the lips, without. 


the use of signs or the finger-language. The number is limited 
to seven, two of whom are already engaged. Immediate applica- 
tion must be made to Harriet B. Rogers, North Billerica, Mass. 


“References. 


Thomas Hill, D. D., President Harvard College. 

S. G. Howe, M. D., Superintendent Institution for the Blind. 
Edward N. Kirk, D. D. 

John D. Philbrick, Superintendent Public Schools. 

Henry M. Dexter, D. D. 

James C. Dunn, Esq. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard, Esq. 

Lewis B. Monroe, Professor of Elocution. 

James Cushing, Esq., 101 Devonshire street. 

Mrs. Edward Lamson, 5 Beacon street.” 


Notwithstanding so exceptionally high an endorsement, so 
strong was the prevailing unbelief in the possibility of instructing 
deaf-children “in articulation and reading from the lips, without 
the use of signs or the finger-alphabet” that seven months passed 
before a sufficient number of pupils were engaged to warrant 
the opening of a school. 

Finally, on June 1, 1866, two years after Mr. Hubbard’s peti- 
tion was defeated in the legislature, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing a little home or family school for the deaf established in 
Chelmsford, four miles south of Lowell. Miss Rogers was 
installed as principal and Miss Mary Byam as assistant. Only 
three pupils were enrolled on the first day, two more were en- 
gaged to follow in a few days, one came in September, and two 
more the following spring. Petty as these details now seem 
(when, for instance, in Chicago, in 1903, there were fifteen day- 
schools in which two hundred and twenty-two deaf pupils were 
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taught only through speech and speech-reading), they accurately 
portray some of the discouraging conditions that “Mr. Hubbard’s 
visionary movement” had to face in those early days. For this 
Chelmsford school was the first regularly organized school for the 
deaf in this country in which only the pure oral method was taught. 
And had it not been for the intelligent and never-ceasing efforts 
Mr. Hubbard put forth and his indomitable perseverance, the 
general introduction of oral teaching of the deaf might have been 
delayed for many years. And possibly the telephone would have 
been invented under other skies and only become generally 
known many years after the Centennial. 

While Miss Rogers had eight pupils in the spring of 1867, 
only “two were paying full price, and Mr. Hubbard raised about 
a thousand dollars to help carry on the work,’ Mrs. Henry 
Lippitt, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Francis W. Bird, Mr. S. D. Warren, 
and others subscribing. Miss Rogers has written: “Mr. Hub- 
bard, from the very first time that I saw him, was always helping 
me in every way possible. I could not have opened the school in 
Chelmsford without him.” Not only did Mr. Hubbard aid Miss 
Rogers financially, but he devoted much time to making her 
school an educational success, in supplying whatever would pro- 
mote the value of the instruction, and in winning friends for the 
oral method of teaching the deaf. For he fully realized the im- 
portance of the experiment he was making, and how rich in 
blessings to deaf children the outcome might prove. Success 
would assure speech to the deaf and the English language would 
come through speech; failure meant for the deaf child preference 
for life in an institution in place of a home, and a strange ver- 
nacular of signs and gestures in place of the satisfying, comfort- 
ing language of kith and kin. 

By reason of its novelty and the opposition this method of 
teaching the deaf aroused among the advocates of the sign- 
language, several notices of the Chelmsford school appeared in 
the Boston papers. These notices led officials of institutions for 
the deaf, in other States, to visit the school to perceive how the 
seemingly impossible was brought about. Some of these visitors 
thought the method was wasteful of time and money; while 
others highly appreciated the value of the new system of instruc- 
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Rogers’) school year in 1882. Mr. Sanborn said: “Articulation is 
our method, and intelligible speech is one of its results, but we 
hope to show you, by the exercises of today, that the mental 
training, the persistent study and reading pursued here, give also 
that more important result of general education, from which, 
until within a hundred years past, the blind and the deaf were 
_ almost wholly cut off, and which can only be acquired in its ful- 


tion and gradually introduced it in their respective institutions. ne 
In shrewdly locating her school in a charming but isolated ht 
village, distant from any railroad, Miss Rogers may have realized se 
that, were the school easily accessible, curiosity might influence fa 
the captious to censoriously comment on “the chicanery” that . pa 
enabled so reputable a teacher to lead educators of acknowledged an 
| standing into believing that the “dumb” were actually taught to 
articulate correctly. At Chelmsford no time was wasted in use- m: 
less discussion with hide-bound believers in the efficacy of lat 
gestures. Yet a cordial welcome was extended to sign-teachers cr 
who could do their own seeing, their own hearing, their own sig 
thinking, and were honest seekers after light and truth. One wi 
teacher returned home and explained that while the oral method of 
was directly against all reason, and in all probability would never gu 
succeed, still deaf-born pupils were actually conversing intelli- we 
gently in Miss Rogers’ school, and thus it would be wise to give 
the method a trial. un 
‘ The comments of a few principals were not of so friendly a wi 
nature. The Rev. John R. Keep stated that “the filing of a saw, Ke 
and the shriek of a steam whistle combined, could not produce a We 
| more disagreeable sound than that which is made in some of these ap 
; artificial attempts at speech by the deaf and dumb. Knowing sig 
i that their voices are so disagreeable, is it to be wondered at that mt 
‘ they should be unwilling to carry on their intercourse with others tal 
f by means of speech.... If all signs are excluded, where artic- as 
1 ulation is taught, as it is claimed they are in the small school wi 
recently opened in Chelmsford, then we may say that however of 
great the attainments of the deaf child may be in articulation, his or 
: mind will still be in darkness.” gi 
5 Contrast that last sentence with the statement made five ed 
; years later by Mr. Sanborn, at the close of the Clarke (Miss wi 
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ness, by the use of that wonderful instrument of divine power— 
human language. Such merit as our system of instruction pos- 
sesses is derived from the use we make of words, and from the 
fact that our pupils pursue, though with slower steps, the same 
path which has led the wisest men and the wittiest women to wit 
and wisdom.” 

Perhaps it is cnly fair to add that in 1871, Mr. Keep, like 
many other instructors, placed on record his belief that the sign- 
language did not possess the educational merits previously ac- 
credited to it, because “trains of reasoning are not at home in 
signs. It is a beautiful and most expressive language, but not 
wide in its range. The range is that of partial’y developed minds, 
of children. There is, of course, a wide gulf between such a lan- 
guage as this and the cultivated and refined language of the 
world....” 

Yet only when we grasp the full significance of the almost 
unlimited power and influence in moulding public opinion 
wielded by those ministerial educators of the Stone, Turner and 
Keep type, do we begin to realize how great a moral courage 
was required to publicly cppose educational methods that they 
approved. The public had been deluded into believing that the 
sign-school had attained unto perfection in the education of deaf- 
mutes, and thus was easily influenced into believing that the es- 
tablishment of an oral school was not only an economic as well 
as an educational blunder, but was criminally unjust to the pupils 
who would be consigned to its care. Not cnly did the advocates 
of the sign-language control every avenue leading to legislative 
or municipal action, but the charge was openly mace that “funds 
given by the general government for the common cause of the 
education of mutes, were used to prevent the establishment of 
what might possibly become rival schools.” 

(To be continued.) 
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AIMS IN TEACHING—PREFACE TO AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 


KATHARINE FLETCHER, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


| The following introduction to an address by Miss Fletcher 
was delivered before the Summer School class at Northampton 
in June, and is here given to the readers of the REVIEw in 
response to a request by the class.—F. W. B.] 
FELLOW TEACHERS: 

Miss Yale has asked you to come here this morning that 
I may perhaps give you a little fuller idea of some of the work 
of the school than it was possible for me to do in the hour de- 
voted to a class exercise; so I have been thinking a little about 
what I should say to you in regard to our general aims in the 
higher classes—but I do not find it the easiest thing in the world 
to express them satisfactorily in words. 

It is interesting to see what an educator like President 
Eliot of Harvard thinks that the aims of a school should be. In 
an address recently delivered at the dedication of an art-gallery 
in Buffalo, he said, “The main object in every school should be, 
not to provide the children with means of earning a livelihood, 
but to show them how to live a happy and worthy life, inspired 
by ideals which exalt and dignify both labor and pleasure. To 
see beauty and to love it is to possess large securities for such 
a life.” 

Now President Eliot was not thinking of institutions like the 
one which he so ably represents, for you see he says “the chil- 
dren,” and we may justly consider his words with reference to 
our own schools. 

It is assuredly a bold thing to do to differ from the distin- 
guished President of Harvard University on the subject of edu- 
cation, but the tendency of modern educational theories is 
certainly to support the claim that whatever else our public 
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schools do or leave undone they should not fail to give our boys 
and girls the ability to take some position or other in the ranks 
of bread-winners—and if this be sound doctrine in regard to 
schools for the hearing, it is incontestabiy sound doctrine in re- 
gard to schools for the deaf. As the matter presents itself to 
my mind, our business as teachers is, first, to enable our pupils 
to get their living, and, second, to enable them to enjoy their 
living. This is in accordance with Mrs. Glasse’s celebrated rule 
for cooking a hare—‘“First catch your hare;” so I say—‘First 
er catch your living.” 

on This much, not because there is any especial need to-day of 
preaching the industrial education of the Deaf. We are all 
aroused to its necessity, and our institutions are making most 
encouraging progress in teaching arts and crafts. I have spoken 


at so far to show my interest in this work and my recognition of 
rk its exceeding importance, because I would have you certain that 
le- the little which I still propose to say comes from no mere senti- 
ut mentalist who is oblivious to the hard realities awaiting our boys 
he and girls as they plunge into the struggle for existence. 
a And now for a word about that part of our work which is 
so dear to my heart that I feel as if one might almost love Presi- 
nt dent Eliot for putting it first—whether he had any right to or 
In not. I only wish I might speak of what may be done to inspire 
ry our pupils with “ideals which exalt and dignify both labor and 
€, pleasure’—to help them “to see beauty and to love it,’—as it 
rd, should be spoken of; for on this theme there is very great lack of 
ed convincing preaching. 
To The dire need of a voice like the one of old, crying in the 
ch wilderness, was impressed upon me most forcibly not long since. 
Two or three weeks ago the agent of the Massachusetts State 
he Board of Education paid us a visit to make some inquiries, and 
il- among other things he asked what we attempted to do in the 
to teaching of language—elucidating his question by going on to 
say that what he wanted to know was whether we aspired to give 
in- our older pupils such a knowledge of English that it would ever 
lu- be possible for them to read anything that might be called liter- 
is ature, or whether we confined our efforts to furnishing them 
lic with the vocabulary and constructions to be found in children’s 
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books, and used in puerile conversation. He added that his 
reason for the query was that he had recently been told by a 
teacher in another school that the latter was the limit of possi- 
bility. 

I do not know the school to which the gentleman referred, 
but the time has certainly come when any school should feel it- 
self disgraced by having one of its teachers make a statement 
like that. Of course we all grant that in particular cases the nine 
hundred and sixty-niné years of the patriarch would be too few 
in which to accomplish more, but this instructor was giving a 
general view of the education of the deaf to a person who con- 
fessed himself wholly unfamiliar with the subject,—and that is 
what he told ‘him! 

More than this may then be done? Yes, a hundred-fold 
more. There is something fundamentally wrong when an aver- 
age member of a senior class finishes a regular school course 
without having discovered that language is something more than 
an accommodating servant, standing ready to carry his messages 
and to entertain him with little childish stories,—without having 
found out that in one aspect language is a thing almost divine, 
with power to stir every drop of blood in his veins and to thrill 
his soul to its deepest depths. This is no exaggeration. Our 
pupils may be made to know this by actua! experience. Some- 
how—who can tell just how?—by the contagious influence of 
personality—by the transfusion not of blood but of soul—the 
teacher can effect a miracle greater than that of the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into gold dreamed of by the old alchemists, 
and can transmute lifeless words into vital emotions and living 
ideals. This is the beauty and the glory of our work. Of all the 
fair sights this world has to show, I have yet to see a fairer than 
the look of wondering delight on the face of a pupil when through 
the blinding veil of half-understood language he first catches a 
glimpse of the marvellous vision lurking behind. 

I have said that—reversing President Eliot’s order—it seems 
to me our first duty to provide our children with the means of 
earning a livelihood, and our second to enable them to see beauty 
and to love it; the words “first” and “second” however are not 
to be understood here as expressing chronological sequence, but 
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as indicating relative importance. Rightly managed, the two 
things go hand in hand. Coming here as you did to observe 
actual practice as well as to make a study of theory, you have 
seen that from the beginning we attempt, at least, to be guided 
by the aphorism of the wise Montaigne, “For it is not a mind, 
it is not a body that we erect, but it is a man; and we must not 
make two parts of him. And, as Plato saith, they must not be 
erected one without another, but equally be directed, no other- 
wise than a couple of horses matched to draw in one self-same 
team.” So from first to last an effort is made to develop the in- 
dividual that his body may be the alert, disciplined, vigorous co- 
worker of an equally alert, disciplined, and vigorous mind. 

This two-fold development goes on year after year, and as 
the end of the school course approaches—while gymnastic ex- 
ercises and the various kinds of industrial training are by no 
means lessened but rather increased—we find that a decided 
broadening of the regular school-room work is also possible. 
Of course the study of mathematics continues right along, always 
including some algebra, and with bright classes a considerable 
amount. We are anxious to give our boys and girls much of this 
drill, for in its exactness we feel that it is precisely what they 
need. In physical science we want them to have some familiarity 
with the great laws of nature, and to establish such habits of 
keen-eyed observation that the out-door world shall furnish them 
with endless sources of interest and delight. Turning to the fieid 
of history and literature, we devote a good deal of time to that 
record of history in the making, the newspaper—that these young 
people so soon to be men and women may grow to have an 
intelligent and abiding interest in the affairs which all their lives 
long will demand the attention of thoughtful and earnest minds. 
A study of civics in their last year will prove an additional help 
in understanding the governmental changes sure to come in the 
different nations. But it is not enough that they should be 
somewhat in touch with the life of the passing day. We cannot 
let our pupils leave us without knowing something of the ideals 
which have inspired the heart of man through the countless gen- 
erations. We want them to realize a little the exceeding com- 
plexity of modern civilization, and to be able to trace its more 
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important elements away back to their sources in remote 
ages. We want them to know what hand and brain working 
together have achieved in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
We want them to have at least a second-hand acquaintance with 
many of the world’s masterpieces in literature, and a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with a few. Above all we want them to be so 
brought in contact with the heroic and the saintly lives which 
have ennobled our world-history that their own lives may per- 
chance be touched to finer issues. 

To sum it all up I avail myself of the words of old Thomas a 
Kempis. Our hope is that when all is said and done, and our 
pupils take their last farewell of us, hand and brain and heart 
may be so educated that these children of ours may be able and 
eager to do that which is worth doing, to know that which is 
worth knowing, and to love that which is worth loving. 


I should now be glad to speak to you somewhat in detail 
for a few minutes about the different things which we do in class. 
Those friends of mine who have my highest welfare at heart, and 
who are conscious that my nature needs occasional chastening, 
have more than once gently hinted to me that when I get to 
talking about teaching deaf children I am quite capable of boring 
my hearers to death. I suppose this is true, and I will strive to 
bear the warning in mind, and to tell you as little as possible. 
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THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE INSTITUTIONS FOR | 
THE DEAF IN PRUSSIA—WHAT THEY ARE 
AND WHAT THEY SHOULD BE. 


H. HOFFMANN, RATIBOR, GERMANY. 


The greatly differing arrangements of the Institutions for 
3 the Deaf in Prussia reflect the manifold experiments in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, and are a tacit confession of the au%vhorities, 
both administrative and educational, which are responsible for 
this condition of affairs, that, owing to the lack of a clear insight 
into the conditions of a rational education of the deaf, uniformity, 
even as regards the main questions, is still in the distant future. 
Nevertheless, we must try again and again to bring about such 


y uniformity. As the editor of the AssoctaTION REVIEW some 
‘ time ago expressed the wish that I would show how a boarding 
d school and a day school might be combined, and what would be | 
f the advantages of such an arrangement, I will in the following 
0 speak of the external arrangements of our institutions for the 
8 deaf, showing their varying character, and in connection there- 
: with offer suggestions as to the best way of arranging institutions 


for the deaf so the instructional and educational work of the 
teachers may not prove illusory. 

In Prussia there are, 1, schools for the deaf; 2, institutions 
for the deaf; which are, a, boarding schools pure and simple, 8, 
day schools pure and simple, c, boarding schools and day schools 
combined. The schools for the deaf are attended by deaf children 
who, outside the hours of instruction, live with their parents, 
relatives, or other persons in duty bound to care for them. The 
schools for the deaf make it their main business to impart instruc- 
tion, and occupy themselves with the education of the children 
only in so far as the schocl has to supplement the home-educa- 
tion. It is not their duty to care for the physical support of the 
children. Such schools are only in their proper place in large 
cities where there are a considerable number of deaf, and where 
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it is possible for them to attend the school every day. Danzig and 
Berlin have schools for the deaf. In addition, the institutions at 
Breslau, Cologne, Halle, and Konigsberg take the place of 
schools for deaf children whose homes are in those cities. This 
arrangement has the great advantage that most of the children 
need not be deprived of the home influences; and, on the other 
hand, the disadvantage that the children have ofter to walk a 
long distance through the crowded streets of a great city where 
there are dangers to persons possessed of all their senses, and 
consequently still greater dangers for the deaf; and where there 
is not in all cases a guarantee of a home-education, taking into 
account the defect of the deaf, which should further the work of 
the school and is especially needed by the deaf. The institutions 
for the deaf, no matter what their character, receive pupils froma 
more or less extensive district. As it is impossible for the chil- 
dren in these institutions, owing to the considerable distances, to 
return to their homes every day, it becomes the duty of the insti- 
tutions to furnish them, as far as possible, a substitut for the 
parental home. ‘This task, of whose importance people fre- 
quently have not the slightest idea, appears not to be fully under- 
stood; for otherwise, there would not be arrangements, which do 
not answer their purpose at all, and which often prove positively 
detrimental, such as we find in our “school-barracks.” The 
institutions for the deaf, therefore, have, in addition to giving 
instruction to the children, to furnish them with board, lodging, 
and clothing, and to educate them in a conscientious manner 
taking due regard to the individual character of each child. It 
will be easily understood, in view of the widely differing opinions 
as to the best manner of arranging an institution which will fully 
answer its purpose, that in the beginning different methods were 
followed. But it should have been just as much self-evident that, 
after a considerable period of time had offered an opportunity to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the different meth- 
ods, people should, with due regard to the different educational 
views, decide everywhere for that arrangement which had been 
recognized as the most suitable as regards the care and education 
of the children. Unfortunately, this was not done in many in- 
stances; on the contrary, the desire of some administrations to 
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fulfil their duty with the least possible expense and the selfishness 
of individual members of these administrations have created in 
some of our institutions arrangements which must be termed _ 
asin against the poor deaf children. ST 


But to proceed: All our specialists consider a small board- : 
ing institution, such as the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
. possesses, as the most ideal institution. In that institution, where 
: about forty-five pupils live in a large roomy house, meeting all 
i the requirements of our time as regards hygiene, etc.; where they 
: are under the constant supervision of pedagogically educated 
. teachers; where the arrangements are such as to make the pupils 
: members of the family of the director who is an enthusiast in 
' the matter of the education of the deaf; where a motherly care is 
. extended to each individual child; where each child is educated 
I with due regard to the peculiarities of its character; where even 
. in the hours of play and recreation the child is advanced both as 
. regards its mental development and its speech; in that institution, 
7 we say, the object of such institutions—to make the deaf a useful 
. member of human society—is fully reached. Nothing but the 
" considerable expense (1000 marks, equal to $238 per annum for 
lo each pupil) has prevented this arrangement from becoming more 
ly general. Many administrative authorities said: “A few pupils 
he more do not make much difference,’ and kept up the boarding 
ng school arrangement, though increasing the number of pupils to 
B eighty or even one hundred. We grant that even with the number 
" of eighty pupils a successful education is possible; it is of course 
It understood that, under such conditions, the Director must pos- 
“ sess the necessary executive ability, a proper interest in his 
lly calling, and a due sense of his responsibility, and be assisted by 
se teachers in sufficient number, and thoroughly trained for their 
at, duties, who are able not only to instruct, but who understand 
a how to occupy the minds of the pupils during the leisure hours 
th- with house-work, games, walks, and other recreations, and pre- 
nal serve them from ennui and idleness. It is of course understood 
. that strict attention is paid to the intercourse among the pupils 
es themselves by speech. Such boarding institutions can of course 
4 be maintained at a much smaller expense than what we would 


term “family boarding institutions” (600 to 650 marks equal 
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$142.80 to $154.70 annually per pupil). The old adage says: “Ap. 
petite comes whilst eating’! No wonder then, that the number of 
pupils in such institutions was constantly being increased, to such 
a degree that positive injury was done to many generations of 
deaf. This injury consisted mainly in a less thorough and careful 
education. How could this be otherwise with Directors of insti- 
tutions who from personal motives of selfishness and envy 
advised the authorities to increase the number of pupils in an 
institution to 200 or 300. In institutions of this kind individual 
education is absolutely impossible; each pupil cannot be individu- 
ally watched and judged; the pupils become mere numbers. The 
persons charged with the surveillance of the pupils outside of 
school hours take no interest in the individual pupil; and the 
teachers simply impart instruction. The hours when there is no 
instruction cannot be occupied with games and suitable occupa- 
tions, as the insufficient number of supervising persons precludes 
the formation of many small groups among the pupils. All that 
can be done is to find occupation for the great mass of the pupils, 
in a purely mechanical way, which does not influence the mind 
and heart. It is self-evident that, under such conditions, the entire 
education will remain at a low level; what has been learned in 
the few daily recitation hours, is forgotten during the remaining 
hours of the day. Nor can we look for a particularly high quality 
of the instruction, as among such a large staff of teachers as is 
required, for say 300 pupils, uniformity of the methods of im 
struction will always remain a pious wish; and as a successful 
supervision of instruction by one director becomes impossible, 
In spite of the small degree of success reached by these large 
boarding institutions, they involve a considerable expense, the 
cost of each pupil being 700 to 800 marks ($166.60 to $190.40) per 
annum. But the main objection to these large boarding institu- 
tions is the circumstance that during the entire course the pupils 
are limited to intercourse among themselves, that they hardly 
ever come in contact with persons possessed of all their senses, 
and do not practice speech, as they almost exclusively converse 
with each other in the sign-language. And what is the com 
sequence? The speech acquired in the school becomes af 
inconvenient means of communication; and where there is m0 
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opportunity to make practical use of it in intercourse, is really 
without an object. Any one who declares in favor of the large 
boarding institutions, such as are found especially in one Proy- 
ince of Prussia, must at the very outset waive all claims for 
instruction by speech. 

The desire to give to the deaf an opportunity of having inter- 
course with persons possessed of all their senses, created the 
day institutions, where the pupils are instructed in common, but 
where they singly or by twos or threes are living in the families 
of hearing persons, who of course are suitably remunerated. I 
do not hesitate to declare that I prefer medium sized or large 
boarding institutions to such day institutions. Of course in these 
last mentioned institutions the pupils have an opportunity to 
practice the speech which they have acquired in the school; they 
remain, during the period of education, in intercourse with their 
fellow beings, with whom they will have to live and compete 
when they are grown up. The education can assume a more 
individual character, provided the persons with whom the deaf 
pupils live and board take the proper interest in the physical and 
mental welfare of the children placed in their care. This object, 
however, can be accomplished only if the number of pupils does 
not exceed that of the average boarding institutions, i. e., eighty. 

If the Director, assisted by a corps of teachers, is to exercise 
supervision over the care and education offered to the pupils at 
their boarding places, if he will, over against his higher authori- 
ties, over against the parents of his pupils, and over against his 
own conscience, bear the responsibility for the physical and men- 
tal well being of his pupils, the number of the pupils should not 
be indefinitely increased. If this is done, the case may occur 
where, owing to the fact that there are not sufficient good board- 
ing houses, pupils will either have to put up at poor boarding 
houses, or the number of pupils to each boarding place will have 
to be increased; neither of which measures will prove an advan- 
tage to the pupils. 

Another advantage of the day schools is found in the fact 
that no extensive and expensive buildings, and no large staff of 
supelvisors and servants are needed. All that is required is a 
building for the recitation rooms and a gymnasium. The objec- 
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tion that the maintenance of the pupils in boarding houses js 
more expensive than in large boarding schools can only be raised 
conditionally; for it appears from the official reports that the 
average expense for each pupil in the day school does not exceed 
600 or 750 marks ($142.80 or $178.85) per annum. 

In the preceding statement we have compared the advan 
tages and disadvantages of the various arrangements of the in- 
stitutions for the deaf. Some administrations were of the opinion 
that a combination of the boarding and day school would best 
meet all requirements. I am likewise in favor of a combined 
system, though somewhat different from what we find here and 
there in our day. Where, in one and the same institution the 
same pupils are, from some reason or other, during the entire 
course assigned to the boarding school or the day school, there 
is strictly speaking no combined system, there the advantages of 
both, the boarding schocl and the day school, do not benefit the 
majority of the pupils; and there are in reality two distinet 
institutions under one Director. My propositions for the arrange. 
ment of an institution combining a boarding and a day school, are 
somewhat different. I would say right here that weak-minded and 
backward deaf children had better spend the entire period of thett 
education in a boarding institution, because they would derive but 
little advantage from intercourse with people possessed of all theit 
senses, and would in all probability be better satisfied to have 
intercourse with children like themselves; all other deaf, how 
ever, no matter whether they be talented or not, to remain fot 
some time in the boarding institution, but to be transferred to the 
day school as soon as they have acquired the elements of speech 
By following this course the pupils would during the first period 
of their educational course become accustomed to order, pune 
tuality, and proper regard for other persons; they woulc further 
more, by coming in contact with persons possessed of all theif 
senses, get accustomed to intercourse with them, and learn 
know their fellow beings better. The division of the pupils accoré- 
ing to their ability need not be abandoned in following the above 
mentioned course, even in institutions numbering from eighty 
to ninety pupils. After the weak-minded deai, however, have 
been eliminated, there ought never to be more than two divisions 
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viz., talented and backward deaf, because, as I have previously 
stated (AssoctaTION Review VI, 1) a division into three or even 
four groups, which withdraws the backward children from the 
stimulating influence of the more talented ones, is detrimental 
to their development. 

My plan would be as follows: Of the institutions of one 
Province with an eight years’ course, with an average of ten 
pupils each, two should always bear closer relations to each other, 
as pupils for both institutions are received only at the one, where 
after the close of the first year the separation is made between the 
talented and the backward, the former being transferred to the 
other institution at the beginning of the second year. Presuming 
that each class of talented children numbered eleven and each 
class of backward children nine pupils, Institution No. I (back- 
ward pupils) would number 20+(7x9)=83 pupils; and Institution 
No. II (talented pupils) 7x11=77 pupils. As already stated, 
these last mentioned are to stay in the boarding institution only 


till they have learned to express their thoughts in the simplest 


manner. 

The next object is to afford them an opportunity to exercise 
speech practically and to perfect themselves in speech. The time 
for this would be, as regards the talented pupils, after the third 
year; and, as regards the backward pupils, after the fourth year. 
The boarding school in Institution No. II would, therefore, 
comprise 2x 11=22 pupils; and in Institution No. I, 20 (first 
year) +(3x9)=47 pupils. This arrangement would, as regards 
its educational success, come very near to that reached in the 
family. Nor do the pupils lose connection with their surround- 
ings; they learn to know their surroundings and are thereby 
mentally furthered. The institutions I have in view will not 
require large and expensive buildings; and, therefore, the interest 
saved on the small building capital may well be applied to the 
support of the children, even if the day school should require a 
somewhat larger outlay of money. It will be the duty of school 
men to thoroughly discuss the educational questions; and it will 
be the duty of men of executive ability to solve them on the basis 


of practical experience. 
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A STUDY OF THE VOWEL POSITIONS. 
EDWARD B. NITCHIE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Prof. Adolphe Bélanger, in his pamphlet, La Lecture sur les 
Lévres, a treatise intended for those who have “become’”’ deaf, 
that is, the hard-of-hearing, makes a very interesting division of 
the positions for the French vowels. According to their out- 
wardly visible characteristics, says Prof. Bélanger, vowels are 
divided into three groups: first a, é, é, for which the mouth 
opens naturally; second o, ou, e, eu, for which the lips are 
rounded ; and, third, i, u, for which the lips are drawn back. 

There is in English a markedly similar division of the visible 
vowel positions. But before defining this grouping more exactly, 
it should be premised that none of the positions indicated are 
absolutely necessary for producing the different sounds. All the 
English vowels, even the “round” vowels, may be pronounced 
without any aid from the lips whatsoever. The tongue is the 
necessary element in forming the vowel sounds. The lips, there- 
fore, zre used in forming vowel sounds chiefly as an auxiliary 
agent; it follows that the labial positions herein described for the 
vowels are not invariable, that they indicate tendencies rather 
than fixed facts. 

It needs no argument to establish the division of English 
vowels into “round” or “labialized” vowels and “non-labialized” 
vowels. I wish, however, to establish a further division of the 
non-labialized vowels into those that are distinctively non-labial- 
ized and those in which the lips are used in an action almost 
directly the opposite of the action of “rounding.” It will help to 
do this if I discard the conventional terms, “round,” “labialized,” 
and “‘non-labialized,” for others that are more definitive of the 
precise divisions to be made. 

For certain vowels, there is no effort to use the lips in any 
way as an aid. As Prof. Bélanger says, the mouth opens 
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naturally. The lips are relaxed. These vowels I shall call the 
relaxed vowels. 

For the so-called round vowels, the real action of the lips 
is that of being gathered or drawn in, or puckered, so that the lips 
in a measure obstruct the perfectly free passage of the breath. 
These I call the puckered vowels. 

The opposite action to this is that of getting the lips out of 
the way; the natural opening of the mouth is made larger by 
drawing back or extending the lips at the corners. Vowels thus 
formed I call the extended vowels. 

In this grouping, obviously the relaxed vowels represent the 
mean between two extremes. 

The puckered vowels are long 60, (long ii)', short 00, (long 
6), aw, o in “orb,” (oy), and sometimes short 6. 

The relaxed vowels are short i, short i, ah or Italian a, (long 
i), (ow), and sometimes short 6. 

The extended vowels are long é, short é, a in “care,” 
(long 4), and short 4. 

A still further division of these three groups, based on the 
“descending scale,” becomes evident; that is, the different vowels 


under each group are revealed by the varying widths the mouth is 


open. There are in ordinary colloquial speech three different 
widths of opening under each of the three vowel groups. In 
descending scale, we have under each group a narrow opening, a 
medium opening, and a wide opening. First let me indicate this 
division of vowels in tabular form, and then add a few words of 
explanation. (Diphthongs are placed under that classification to 
which their radical clement belongs.) 


| PUCKERED | RELAXED EXTENDED 


Narrow..... | 60, (ii) i é 
| a in “care,” 
Medium..... 60 ii (a) 
| 
miide....... aw, oin “orb,”| ah, 6, (i, ow) | a 
6, (oy, 9) 


*Diphthongs in parenthesis. 
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Thus, long 60 shows the narrow opening of the puckered 
group; short 60 shows the medium opening of this group; short & 
shows the medium opening of the relaxed group; etc. 


For the most part, I think this classification will be self- 
evident, but a few points may need explanation. I know that 
the classification does not conform absolutely to the “high,” 
“mid,” and “low” of visible speech, but it should be remembered 
that the visible speech classification is based on the tongue; this 
classification is based on the lips. Moreover, this classification is 
intended to show particularly the positions occurring in ordinary 
colloquial speech, not the positions of a precise pronunciation of 
the individual sounds. 


With these two points in mind, notice that a “wide pharynx” 
tends to give a wider position of the lips than does a “close 
pharynx” for the same position of the tongue. See how short 
60, the high-back-wide-round (%) shows a somewhat wider lip- 
opening than does long 60, the high-back-round (t); and agaia 
how short a, the low-front-wide (0), shows a wider lip-opening 
than does short é, the low-front ((). 


Again, rapidity of speech has much to do with the visible 
positions (and colloquiazl speech is essentially rapid), so that the 
tendency is for the lips not to open quite so widely for a sound 
spoken quickly as they would if the same sound were spoken 
more slowly. Thus, short é, low-front (1), shows the same lip- 
opening as do the more slowly pronounced a in “care,” mid- 
front-wide and long 4, mid-front ). 

Under a somewhat similar influence, augmented bv the 
action of “puckering” the lips, both aw, low-back-round (), 
and o in “orb,” low-back-wide-round (  ), do not ordinarily show 
any wider lip-opening than does long 6, mid-back-round (32). 

It will be noticed that all the vowels in the extended group 
are front vowels. It would seem that this fact was, in part at 
least, the explanation of the drawing back or extending of the 
lips; for the front position of the tongue tends slightly to obstruct 
the mouth orifice, and the extension of the lips occurs to counter- 
act this tendency to obstruction. Furthermore, experiment will 
show that even with a back position of the tongue, sounds 
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approaching long é, short é, etc., can be made merely by extend- 
ing the lips. 

Short i is the only front vowel appearing outside the ex- 
tended group; and in a precise pronunciation of this sound by 
itself, it would have the extended characteristics. But in the 
rapid utterance of colloquial speech, the quick short i, as com- 
pared with the somewhat slower long é, does not take the time, 
so to speak, to draw back or extend the lips at the corners. 

These vowel positions may conveniently be referred to as 
the relaxed-narrow, the puckered-medium, the extended-wide, 
etc. It will be noticed that the relaxed-medium position is the 
central position of the scale. Unaccented vowels, mostly mixed 
vowels, will appear chiefly under the relaxed-narrow and the 
relaxed-medium positions. In my newly published book, Les- 
sons in Lip-Reading, I have developed the classification more in 
detail. 
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MY PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
NANNIE G. WALTERS, SHIPPINSBURG, PENN. 


[The following is an account of what is probably an unique 
case in the education of the deaf—if not in the method employed, 
then in the degree of success that has attended it. Miss Walters 
became a member of my family in April last, in order that she 
might receive instruction in lip-reading from Mrs. Davidson and 
have the greatest possible amount of practice with those who 
would be interested in her advancement. She remained with us 
until the latter part of June. We found her hearing to be slight, 
inferior under tests to that of many pupils in the Mt. Airy school, 
and she said it had been no better in childhood. She said she 
could read the lips of her mother fairly well and those of one 
sister a little. She could not understand any member of my 
family by other means than writing. Yet, notwithstanding the 
early age at which she became deaf, she has a far better education 
than it is attempted to give in any of our special schools. Her 
speech is that of a hearing person, there being absolutely nothing 
about it to indicate her deafness. Her vocabulary, both spoken 
and written, is larger and employed with greater precision than 
one expects of the average high school graduate. In her bearing, 
her conversation, and her choice of reading, she showed a devel- 
opment and refinement of mind and extent of information that 
could have come to her only from a thorough and systematic 
education. She tells below how she was taught and gives the 
credit to her teachers, and, in particular, to one of her sisters, 
but I believe it is chiefly due to her unusual poweis of mind that 
so much was accomplished. Had she entered a school for the 
Deaf, as was at first intended, she would probably have an educa- 
tion inferior to that she now possesses, and her speech would 
most certainly not be what it is. Her case does not prove, how- 
ever, that special schools for the Deaf are unnecessary, but is 
merely interesting as showing what may be done with an unusu- 
ally bright deaf child under exceptionally favcrable circumstances 
in the common schools. The result of the three months’ instruc- 
tion in lip-reading by Mrs. Davidson may be judged by a letter 
Miss Walters wrote shortly after leaving us. In it she speaks of 
attending church and says that for the first time in her life she 
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understood the sermon and that she could follow every word of 
it. She adds that her family have now much more faith in lip- 
reading. —S. G. Davipson.] 


By request, I shall write on my education in the public 
schools. It is necessary that the writer make herself known be- 
fore proceeding on the subject under discussion. I was not born 
deaf, but when one year old I had an attack of scarlet fever, 
which, as in many other cases, resulted in partial deafness. 

As a consequence of losing three bones in the right ear and 
one in the left, I am entirely deaf in one and partially so in the 
other. The seasons and the state of the weather affect my hear- 
ing in a more or less degree, varying with the cold and the heat, 
i. e., my deafness is less noticeable during the Summer and the 
Autumn, and on warm, clear days; more noticeable during Win- 
ter and Spring and on damp, rainy days. There is another condi- 
tion governing my left ear (in which I lost one bone) understood 
to physicians, that bears an important part in lessening or in- 
creasing my deafness, and which is unnecessary to give in this 
article. When conditions are favorable I am surprised at what I 
can hear, and speaking loudly I can hear my own voice. I rarely 
hear public speaking, though there are instances, when, by fol- 
lowing the movements of the lips, I gain some idea of the sermon 
_ or lecture, but it is obvious that I must have some advantage 
over the speaker. 

. As to my education, my memory cannot take me farther 
back than my sixth year, and I must rely on information given 
me by my family. I was always an object of tender solicitude 
when a child, and the different members of the family took special 
pains to teach me the names of various objects by placing the 
object before me and teaching me to expr:ss myself. For a 
time it was up-hill work, and had I given no further encourage- 
ment, it was my father’s intention to send me to the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Mt. Airy, when of sufficient 
age. His death occurring in my sixth year upset all original 
plans; and at that iime my three older sisters taking normal 
courses, wete qualified to teach, the two older ones having 
schools, and the younger having after graduation failed to get 
a school for the following year. Providence willed it that she 
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should not get a school, but should teach her little deaf sister. 
Love, sympathy, patience, and perseverance triumphed and my 
sister voted that year the most successful in her fifteen years of 
experience of teaching, and why? Because, before my real edu- 
cation was begun, “I was as one of them, but as a thing apart,” 
and she was happy in the thought that she was instrumental, ina 
measure, in restoring me to my family at least. 

Her method of teaching me was directly through the ear, 
ana for the sake of convenience we will name it the auricular 
method. Seated by my side (on my left) she would talk very 
loudly and distinctly, sometimes shout, and taught me the names, 
not the sounds. She taught me to read, write, spell, and count, 
and outside of her teaching periods, she read tales and juvenile 
stories to me. It soon became evident that nature had endowed 
me with a tenacious memory and keen perceptict., but not strong 
reflective faculties. For three years I was well drilled in the 
three R’s, and in my ninth year I was sent to the public schools, 
as an expcriment more than anything else, and was entered in 
the advanced, or A class, primary grace. My youngest sister, 
two and a half years my junior, was put in a class below me, the B 
class. In six months, however, she was promoted to the A 
class, and from that time forward she was my constant companion 
and a “convenience.” 

We were one year in the primary grade, two ia the second- 
ary, two in the intermediate, one in the grammar (we skipped one 
class, the B), and on my part two years in the High School, when 
I left without being graduated. My sister, two years after, was 
graduated as salutatorian. It was in the year 1898 when I left 
the High School, and for personal reasois. The Assistant Prin- 
cipal (the first male teacher I had) was high-tempered, unsym- 
pathetic, and utterly incompetent as a2 teacher and disciplinarian, 
and the relations of teacher and pupils were anything but 
pleasant. His repulsive nature had the tencency of rcpressing 
that which was noblest end best in his pupils, and after three 
years’ experience the School Board dispensed with his services. 
He is now in the Civil Service and the pedagogical profession is 
rid of one more deadweigi‘nt. 

I am deeply grateful to all my teachers for their sympathy, 
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perseverance, and patience, from the primary to the grammar 
grade. My education from beginning to end was through the 
auricular method. My good deportiment, studious habits, and 
high standing endeared me to all my teachers, and I was held 
up as a model to my school-mates. My sister always marked my 
lessons, and by her kelp and by preparing my lessons in the even- 
ing before retiring, I was able to take some part in recitations. 
In written examinations and all written work I stood the highest, 
not in one branch only, but in all branches with the exception of 
music, of which I know nothing. My backwardness and sensi- 
tiveness were hindrances to my progress in oral recitations, and 
my teachers taking my written work as the standard to judge 
by, gave me ‘lue credit for my efforts in oral recitation. My 
favorite studies were American History, General History, 
Geography, Physiology, etc., and the one study I abhorred was 
English Grammar. My knowledge of Grammar was not com- 
prehensive, but was mechanically committed to memory, and 
mechanically recited. I now realize that ‘t is a very important 
study and it is only by close application and a full understanding 
that it is rendered easy. By leaving the High School before 
graduation I missed studying several branches, among them: 
Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, and Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion. I do not strictly regard the rules of grammar, and of 
composition and Rhetoric I know little or nothing, but I have 
always taken the best authors as my models. As to the choice 
of words, and their composition, I rely absclutely on my memory 
and critical judgment. My childhood was a normal one and 
I took part in all healihy out-door games and sports, thereby 
laying the foundaticn for an almost perfect health. I never 
lacked companions or playmates, and as I never had a deaf 
companion or playmate I came to regard myself as the only deaf 
person in the world. My companions had no hesitation in cor- 
recting my defects of speech, and often wounded my pride. 
Doubtless their corrections were usually given in the spirit of 
charity but not always. Constant association with hearing and 
speaking persons contributed not a little to the preservation of 
my voice, which is the same as that of ordinary hearing persons. 
It has always been my dream to become a teacher, and as I have 
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five sisters all teachers and three uncles who are professors, my 
aspiration may be hereditary. My dream may be realized yet. 
As compensation for what I miss in general conversation and 
social chats, I derive much pleasure and real enjoyment from 
reading my favorite books. As John Bright says, “Books are an 
introduction to the great and the good of al! times.” I cannot be 
deprived of their society, and the friendship of good books seems 
most lasting. I lay no claim to being a systematic reader, but 
what I do read I retain. 
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ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 
JOHN HITZ, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“Let there be truth between us.” 


The number who attain the years vouchsafed our venerated 
friend are few, but the number who, like him, have filled the 
Se measure of their days so acceptably to their fellow men, not only 
i ® of this age, but for all time to come, are, and ever will be, 
far fewer. 
_. Alexander Melville Bell, born in Edinburg, Scotland, March 
® ist, 1819, had three distinct periods of professional life. The 
= first twenty-four years, that of Student, the succeeding twenty- 
® seven years, that of Teacher, and the last thirty-five years, that of 
® Master. Owing to the fact at the time of birth, that his father, 
Alexander Bell, then already recognized as a leading instructor of 
locution, had achieved notable success in the treatment of 
medelective speech, the son from earliest infancy entered at home 
mean environment of student life exceptionally calculated to fit him 
Setor the career in which he so signally distinguished himself. The 
Sefather’s inherent love of truth and frankness begat in his son like 
: ltaits of character. This was so pronounced a feature that at the 
} mecatly age of twenty-four years upon independently entering the 


me vocation of teacher, in contrast to certain widely heralded instruc- 
4 tors of the period like the Braidwoods and others, who sought 
meby every means either to throw an air of mystery, or exclusive 
q pecrecy, around their methods, Mr. Bell commenced giving 
@epublicity in print by “communicating unreservedly the princi- 
4 ples” underlying his methods. In evidence thus of his strong 
Beaversion to every form of sham, then so largely prevailing in his 
Eeprofession, he lost no opportunity to emphasize the position he 
Seliad taken of strict fairness towards his pupils and the public 
Senerally. We thus find him in the earliest edition of his well- 
known and deservedly standard Manual, “Faults of Speech,” 
phatically stating in regard to stammering: 
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“The Stammerer’s difficulty is, where to turn for effective assistance, 
Certainly not to any pretender who veils his method in convenient se. 
crecy, nor to any who profess to ‘charm’ away the impediment, or to 
effect a cure in a single lesson! Not to any whose ‘system’ involves 
drawling, singing, sniffing, whistling, stamping, beating time—all of 
which expedients have constituted the ‘curative’ means of various char- 
latans; nor to any who bridle the mouth with mechanicel appliances, forks 
on the tongue, tubes between the lips, bands over the larynx, pebbles in 
the mouth, etc., etc. The habit of stammering can only be counteracted 
by the cultivation of a habit of correct speaking founded on the application 
of natural principles. Respecting these there is no mystery except what 
arises from the little attention that has been paid to the Sctence of Speech” 


The perfect candor with which he habitually addressed alike 
his pupils and the public at large, nowhere appears more forcibly 
presented than in the introductory essay to his standard work 


entitled: “PRINCIPLES OF ELOcUTION,”’ where, among other 
things, he says: 

“Elocution may be defined as the effective expression of thought ond 
sentiment by speech, intonation and gesture, * * * *. Elocution does not 
occupy the place it reasonably ought to fill in the curriculum of education 
The causes of this neglect will be found to consist mainly of these two; 
the subject is undervalued, because it is misunderstood, and it is mit 
understood, because it is unworthily represented, in the great majority 
of books, which take its name on their title page; and also by the practice 
of too many of its teachers, who make an idle display in recitation, the 
chief, if not the only end of their instruction. * * * * The study d 
oratory is hindered by another prejudice, founded—too justly—on the 
ordinary methods and results of elocutionary teaching; the methods being 
unphilosophical and trivial, and their result not an improved mannef, 
but an induced mannerism. The principle of instruction to which Eloct 
tion owes its meanness of reputation may be expressed in one word= 
Imitation. 

But adherents of the imitative methods urge, they teach by Rule 
There has been far too much teaching by ‘Rules,’ * * * * which are bit 
logical deductions from understood principles. * * * * The rules 
nature are few and simple, at the same time extensive and obvious if 
their application. These are PRINCIPLES rather than rules, and it is the 
highest business of philosophy to find out such,* * * *, Elocutionaly 
exercise is popularly supposed to consist of merely Recitation, and the 
fallacy is kept up both in schools and colleges. * * * * This is a mise 
able trifling with an art of importance, and art that embraces the wholé 
SCIENCE OF SPEECH.” 


The “teacher” period of Mr. Bell’s professional life, as stated 
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by himself in the address he delivered June 29th, 1899, before the 
National Association of Elocutionists, “began in 1843, and fin- 
ished in 1870,” a period of strenuous activity and achievement, 
such as rarely falls to the lot of man. Apart from his regular 
engagements as instructor in the University of Edinburg, Lon- 
don, and other lesser institutions, the number of private pupils 
and continuous lectures and readings in public, would stagger 
any one to successfully accomplish, unless possessed of Prof. 
Bell’s Scotch constitutional vigor, moral firmness, and simple 
mode of life. The fact is, were all that Alexander Melville Bell 
said and did written and fully told, it would constitute a goodly 
portion of a well-stocked private library. In 1842, already at the 
age of twenty-three years, he announced the formulation of a new 
theory of articulation and vocal expression. Although his father 
did not endorse all of his conclusions, he accorded them general 
approval. The event of the inception of this new theory, which 
permeated more or less all of his succeeding professional labors 
later on, is thus graphically described by his life-long and devoted 
friend, the genial and gifted Rev. David Macrea: 

“I happened to be at his house on the memorable night when, busy 
in his den, there flashed upon him the idea of a physiological alphabet 
which would furnish to the eye a complete guide to the production of 
any oral sound by showing in the very forms of the letter the position 
and action of the organs of speech which its production required. It was 
the end toward which years of thought and study had been bringing 
him, but all the same, it came upon him like a sudden revelation, as a 
landscape might flash upon the vision of a man emerging from a forest. 
He took me into his den to tell me about it, and all that evening I could 
detect signs in his eye and voice of the exultation he was trying to 
suppress. At times it looked as if, like Archimedes, he might give vent 
to his emotions and shout ‘Eureka.’ ” 

After elaborating his system, he taught it to his younger 
sons, Alexander Graham and Charles Edward. His friend then 
had him give a public demonstration in the Glasgow Atheneum, 
preceded by a private exhibition at the residence of the Reverend 
gentleman’s father. Of this exhibit, Mr. Macrea states: 

“We had a few friends with us that afternoon, and when Bell’s sons 
had been sent away to arother part of the house out of earshot, we gave 


Bell the most peculiar and difficult sounds we could think of, including 
words from the French and Gaelic, following these with inarticulate 
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sounds, as of kissing, chuckling, etc. All these Bell wrote down in his 
Visible Speech alphabet, and his sons were then called in. I we!l remem. 
ber our keen interest, and by and by, astonishment, as the lads—not yet 
thoroughly versed in the new alphabet—stood side by side looking 
earnestly at the paper their father had put in their hands, and slowly 
reproducing sound after sound just as we uttered them. Some of these 
sounds were quite incapable of phonetic representation with our alphabet, 
One friend in the company had given as his contribution, a long yawning 
sound, uttered as he stretched his arms and slowly twisted his body, like 
one in the last stage of weariness. Of course, visible speech could only 
represent the sound, not the physical movement, and I well remember 
the shouts of laughter that followed when the lads, after studying earnestly 
the symbols before them, reproduced the sound faithfully: brit like the 
ghost of its former self in its detachment from the stretching and body 
twisting with which it had originally been combined.” 

This discovery, that the mechanism of speech operating on 
the organs of voice, acts in a uniform manner for the production 
of the same Oral effect in different individuals or persons of dif- 
fering nationality, and his success in devising a scientifically 
correct, and physiological analagous system of graphic presenta 
tion which he termed “Visible Speech, the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics,” indisputably ranks Professor A. M. Bell as fore 
most master of the “Science of Speech.” No less an authority 
than Dr. Alexander John Ellis, the greatest phonetician, and 
most scholarly writer on phonetics of the last century, after 
having carefully studied and considered the achievement of Prof. 
Bell, unequivocally corroborates this by stating in concluding an 
elaborate description of the Bell system: 

“As I write, I have full and distinct recollection of the labors of 
Amman, DuKempelen, Johannes Miiller, K. M. Rapp, C. R. Lepsius 
E. Briicke, S. S. Haldeman, and Max Miiller. To those I may add my 
own works of more or less pretension and value * * * *. I feel called 
upon to declare that until Mr. Melville Bell unfolded to me his careful, 
elaborate, yet simple and complete system, I had no knowledge of alpha- 
betics as a science, * * * *. Alphabetics as a science, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain,—and I have looked for it far end wide,—did not 
exist, * * * *. I am afraid my language may seem exaggerated, and 
yet I have endeavored to moderate my tone, and have purposely abstained 
from giving full expression to the high satisfaction I have derived from 
my insight into the theory and practice of Mr. Melville Bell’s “Visible 
Speech,” as it is rightly named.” 


“The Reader,” “London, September 3rd, 1864. 
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In the generosity of his nature, Mr. Bell, without recom- 
pense, ineffectually offered to the British Government, pro bono 
publico, “all copyright in the system and its applications, in order 
that the use of the Universal Alphabet might be as free as that 
of common letters to all persons.” Neither was his “request for 
an authorized investigation” given attention; eliciting from him 
in the preface of his Inaugural Edition, “Visible Speech, the 
Science of Universal Alphabetics,”’ issued 1867, that if “the 
subject did not lie within the province of any existing depart- 
ment * * * * does not the fact that an offer of such a nature 
failed to obtain a hearing, indicate a national want. the want 
namely of some functionary whose business it should be to inves- 
tigate new measures of any kind which may be presented for the 
benefit of society.” 

Meanwhile, in addition to his absorbing numerous engage- 
ments, he labored indefatigably with his pen, issuing during his 
career as teacher in England, ne less than seventeen works 
relating to speech, vocal physiology, stenography, etc., including 
the existing standard Manuals: “Principles of Elocution,” “Prin- 
ciples of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds,” and jointly with his 
brother, David Charles Bell, the “Standard Elocutionist,” of 
which upwards of two hundred editions have appeared, and the 
demand for which continues unabated. 

He commenced his career as teacher in Edinburg by giving 
instruction to classes in connection with the university, and also 
with the New College, up to the time of the death of his father, 
(1865), who had followed his profession in London, whilst his 
eldest son, David Charles, was tutor at the university in Dublin; 
the father and his two sons thus being the leading elocutionists 
of the Capitals of England, Ireland, and Scotland. Prof. A. Mel- 
ville Bell then removed to London, leaving his eldest son, Melville 
James Bell, to succeed him in Edinburg. In London, he received 
the appointment of lecturer on Elocution in University College. 
There he remained until 1870, when, having already lost both his 
eldest and youngest sons, he determined, on account of the threat- 
ening condition of the health of his only remaining son, 
Alexander Graham, a third time, and on this occasion perma- 
tently, to cross the Atlantic. He located at “Tutelo Heights,” 
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near Brantford, Ontario, where, for a number of years he held 
the professorship of elocution in Queen’s College, Kingston, 
and in addition delivered courses of lectures in Boston, Mass., and 
in Montreal, Toronto, London, and other Canadian cities, 
besides, jointly with his brother, Prof. David C. Bell, giving 
numerous public readings. 

Mr. Bell’s career as “Master” of the Science of Speech took 
indisputable form soon after his father’s death. In 1868 already 
he was called from London to give a course of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass. Two years later, 1870, on 
his permanent settlement in Canada, he was a second time invited 
to give a course of twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
which he had the honor to supplement the following year, 1871, 
by a third similar course. His residence at Brantford proved 
beneficial both to himself, and to his son, Alexander Graham, who 
was engrossed there in solving the problem of the telephone, and, 
upon fully recovering his health, accepted a position in the 
Faculty of the Boston University School of Oratory, and in 1872, 
opened in Boston an “Establishment for the study of Vocal Physi- 
ology,” on the Board of Instruction of which, later on, Prof. A 
Melville Bell’s name appears first. During this latter period, 
Mr. Bell’s earlier publications in England were re-issued and 
supplemented, notably so by a treatise on “Teaching Reading 
in Public Schools,” and “The Faults of Speech,” which latter has 
attained its fifth edition, and constitutes the only generally recog- 
nized Standard’ Manual upon the subject of correcting defects of 
speech. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell had meanwhile married, pet 
fected and patented the telephone, and permanently located if 
Washington City. The father and the latter’s brother, however, 
being loath to leave their enjoyable home in Ontario, only decided 
finally to do so early in the year 1881, which gave occasion to4 
farewell banquet being tendered Prof. A. M. Bell by the city at 
thorities of Brantford and his numerous friends, who desired to 
convey to him their sincere regret that circumstances renderedit 
desirable he should leave Brantford where he had resided during 
the past eleven years, loved and respected by an ever widening 
circle of friends. The occasion was heightened by the presene 
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of Prof. D. C. Bell and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. In re- 
sponse to the toast, “The guest of the evening,” and the unstinted 
encomiums paid both to him and to his brother by the Mayor and 
other prominent citizens, Prof. Bell responded giving in part the 
following interesting account of his coming to, and sojourn in, 
Canada, and touchingly referred to the cause of his departure: 


“When I was a very young man, and somewhat delicate after a severe 
illness, I crossed the Atlantic to take up my abode for a time with a 
friend of my family in the island of Newfoundland. I was there long 
enough to see a succession of all its seasons, and I found the bracing 
climate so beneficial, that my visit undoubtedly laid the foundation of a 
robust manhood. People talk of the fogs of Newfoundland, but these 
hung over the banks, and not—or but little—over the land. I have seen 
more fog in any one year in London, than I did during all thé thirty 
months I spent in the land of ‘Cod.’ It was there that I commenced the 
exercise of my profession, and it is curicus now to think that my desire 
to visit the United States before returning home was defeated by the 
impossibility of getting directly from one country to the other. It was then 
necessary to go to England on the way to America. History we are told 
repeats itself. I am reminded of the saying by the circumstance, that 
when I left Newfoundland, 1842, I had the honor of being the recipient 
of a similar public leave-taking to that which you are favoring me with 
tonight. In 1867 and 1870, I suffered the grievous loss of two fine young 
men, first my youngest, and next my eldest son,’ and the recollection of 
my early experience, determined me to try the effect of change of climate 
for the benefit of my only remaining son. I had received an invitation 
to deliver a course of lectures in the Lowell Institute, Boston, in the 
Autumn of 1870, and in July of that year, I broke up my London home 
and brought my family to Canada. Our plan was to give the climate a 
a two years’ trial. This was eleven years ago, and my slim and delicate 
looking son of those days developed into the sturdy specimen of humanity 
with which you are all familiar. The facts are worth recording, because 
they show the invigorating influence of the Canadian climate, and may 
help other families in similar circumstances to profit by our experience. 


“I was happily led to Brantford by the accidental proximity of an 
old friend, and I have seen no place within the bounds of Ontario that 
I would prefer for a pleasant, quiet and healthful residence * * * *. How 
18 it then that, notwithstanding this declaration, I am about to bid adieu 
to the land that I love so well? You all know my son; the world knows 

is name, but only his friends know his heart is as good as his name 


"Charles Edward, died in 1867, age 19 years, to whose memory the 
Inaugural Edition of “Visible Speech, the Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics,” was dedicated. Melville J. Bell, the eidest son, died 1870, 
leaving a widow who accompanied the family to Canada, and there 
Married Mr. George Ballachy. 
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is great. I can safely say that no other consideration that could be 
named, than to enjoy the society of our only son would have induced 
us to forsake our lovely ‘Tutelo Heights, and our kind good friends of 
Brantford. He could not come to us, so we resolved to go to him. * * * 
I now confidently feel that my sojourn in Brantford will outlive my 
existence, because under yon roof of mine the telephone was born. A ray 
of fame, reflected from the son, will linger on the parental abode, * * * * 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell being called upon to respond to 
the toast: “The Telephone and the Photophone,” is reported to 
have said in the course of his remarks relative to the removal of 
his father, that the ties of flesh and blood were stronger than 
any other, and therefore, he should be pardoned for causing the 
removal of his parents from Canada. He spoke of the many 
works and inventions of Prof. Melville Bell in Stenography, Vis- 
ible Speech, Elocution, etc. His stating that the ‘Telephone 
is due in a great measure to him,” is reported to have been a gen- 
erous admission that somewhat surprised those who heard it. 
It is furthermore reported that he gave some reminiscences of the 
early efforts that resulted in the discovery of the telephone, and 
added that many steps in its utilization were perfected at “Tutelo 
Heights.” 

Prof. A. M. Bell and his brother, with their families, upon 
arrival in Washington, soon located in two adjoining spacious old 
residences, Nos. 1517 and 1525 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W. There, 
with the exception of a brief period before his demise, when he 
removed to his son’s residence, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Prof. Bell 
lived dispensing his wonted hospitality, and, amidst his books, en- 
joying the intellectual atmosphere that pervaded his literary “den.” 

But these Masters of Elocution by no means remained idle 
spectators: the elder brother being called upon repeatedly for his 
inimitable renditions of noted authors, to which he added in 1895, 
“The Reader’s Shakespeare, in three volumes, for the use of 
schools and colleges, private and family reading, and for public 
and platform delivery,” whilst his junior brother, designated the 
“Nestor of Elocutionary Science,” constantly was called upon 
either by letter or personally on the part of the more eminent 
elocutionists, philologists, and pedagogues of the age, to advise 
on matters relating to the one science of which he was the un- 
disputed head and master. Not only this, during his twenty-five 
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years of residence at the Nation’s Capital, of which, in the year 
1898, he became a duly incorporated citizen, he personally, upon 
invitation, delivered lectures before the “American Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” “Johns Hopkins University,” 
“Columbia University,” “Modern Language Association,” “Na- 
tional Association of Elocutionists,” “New York Teachers of 
Oratory,” and the “American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf,” etc., ete. 

During the same period he issued a revised version of the 
“Inaugural edition of Visible Speech”; “Sounds and their Rela- 
tions,” now a standard Manual in Normal Training Schools for 
teachers of the Deaf; also other Manuals on “Speech Reading and 
Articulation Teaching,” “English Visible Speech in Twelve Les- 
sons,” “Popular Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiolo- 
gy,’ “World English the Universal Language,” and “Handbook 
of World English,” “English Line Writing on the basis of Visible 
Speech,” and, finally, “Science of Speech,” together with a fifth 
edition of “Principles of Elocution.” 

The time had arrived, when, despite pleadings of numerous 
applicants, the venerated master must resolutely decline to give 
verbal instruction, much as he mentally enjoyed teaching. One 
of the last privileged personal pupils, now teaching in a promi- 
nent institution for the deaf, thus speaks of her master’s method: 

“Prof. Bell was a wonderful teacher, I never had his equal. His 


explanations were so clear and full that at the end of a lesson it was quite 
impossible to think of asking any further question. Every possible un- 
certainty had been anticipated.” 

The autographic testimonial of ability this pupil received was 
equally unequivocal: 


“Miss was a pupil of mine in ‘Visible Speech,’ and dis- 
tinguished herself by aptitute in the study, and by rapid and solid progress 
in the practice. Miss has fine abilities, and she will, I have no 
doubt, do honor to any position, the duties of which she may undertake, 

“1525 35th Street, N. W., 

“Washington, D. C., July 16th, 1896. 
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The following tribute was paid the deceased in the Boston 
“School Document No. 9, 1905”: 


“We can perhaps make no greater acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to the late Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, the distinguished philologist, 
who, in 1870, upon invitation, told the teachers how his system of phonetic 
writing, named by him Visible Speech, could be made useful in the devel- 
opment of the speech of deaf children, than to say that it continues to 
be the basis of all instruction in speech in this school." The result of his 
visit was the employment of the son, Alexander Graham Bell. as a special 
instructor in the school for a period of three months.” 


The scene at Chautauqua, June 29th, 1899, on the occasion 
of the last meeting of the National Association of Elocutionists 
which he attended, was impressive beyond ability adequately to 
be described in words. In the commencement of the ever memor- 
able address on “Fundamentals of Elocution,” delivered by Prof. 
Bell, he tersely stated: 


“Elocution is an art: hence its practice is more important than its 
theory, * * * *. The requirements of Elocution are: first, that the 
speaker should be heard without effort on the hearers’ part; second, that 
the utterance of words and syllables should be distinct and unambiguous; 
and third, that vocal expression should be in sympathy with the subject. 
In common practice we find that these requirements are conspicuously 
wanting.” 


At the close of the address, no less than a dozen members 
successively arose to pay tribute to the speaker. 


“It seems to me,” said the first, “not only fitting, but a very natural 
thing for this -udience to desire to express its feeling, and I rise to move 
a vote of thanks to our distinguished benefactor of past years, who has 
so honored us today, for the magnificent exemplification which he 
presents in his own person of the benefits to be derived from our work. 
When a man so glorious in years, and in work, can stand so magnificently 
before this assembly, he presents a most inspiring example for emulation. 
And it is with a feeling of deepest gratitude in my heart for what he has 
done today in thus honoring us, and what he has done for elocution in 
the past, that I move, on behalf of this audience, a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Bell for having come before us and given us this treat.” 


The vote was taken by an enthusiastic rising of the entire 
assembly. Another speaker said: 


*“The Horace Mann School.” 
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“In the presence of the true, the beautiful, and the good, there seems 
to be an atmosphere in which a!l personal differences sink out of sight. 
Standing as we do before one whose life has been a benediction to our 
cause, the desire for victory in any lower sense of that term, seems to 
pass entirely away. Since each one of the preceding speakers has drawn 
some moral from this present occasion, I should like to offer my contri- 
bution. We regard the speaker of today so highly because he has stood 
against clamor, against so-called public demand, against the exigencies 
of varying occasions, and has upheld the TRUTH, simplicity, and integrity 
of purpose, * * * *, Let us then take from this inspiring hour today, 
the lesson from the life of the speaker, who, against almost insuperable 
obstacles, has stood firmly for the right, and in the end, like Dr. Russell, 
and Mr. Murdoch, is crowned a Victor.” 


These, and other like remarks, were forcibly and touchingly 
supplemented by the able editor of the official organ, who wrote 


in regard to the occasion: 


Consecration’ and ‘benediction’ were words frequently heard at the 
Chautauqua convention of Elocutionists. These words were used in 
connection with the presence of Alexander Melville Bell, who, at the age 
of eighty, stood upon the platform and delivered an address with a grace 
of manner, pureness of enunciation, and distinctness of articulation, sur- 
passed by no other speaker at the convention. Bell’s presence permeated 
and dominated everything, * * * *. Alexander Melville Bell is the great- 
est living elocutionist. To attend the convention, he made a special 
journey of two thousand miles, foregoing the coolness and quiet of his 
distinguished son’s summer Canadian home. Well might the members 
of the National Association of Elocutionists rise to theic feet when he 
entered the hall, and well might they congratulate themselves on being 
Privileged to attend a session that is a historical event in American elocu- 
tion. Words can only very inadequately describe the scenes at the Bell 
session. On the platform stood an elocutionary patriarch, whose dis- 
coveries, inventions, and writings have vitalized, purified, and glorified 
the English language: uttering words of counsel, and pronouncing a 
benediction. There he stood, erect, reposeful, vigorous, graceful: his 
bearing. gesture, voice, articulation—all models worthy the study of those 
that aspire to oratorical excellence. Before him sat many of the leading 
elocutionists of America, hushed, attentive, impressed—so impressed that 
men shed tears, and when a resolution of thanks was moved, voices were 
choked, and the pauses of silence were more eloquent than were the words. 
The sentiments of the entire assembly were voiced by a speaker who 
said that he CONSECRATED himself anew to his profession, and that here- 
after he never could, or would apoligize for being an elocutionist, * * * *, 
The presence of Alexander Melville Bell at the Chautauqua convention 
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has leavened the whole elocutionary lump, and has put a HEART into the 
National Association of Elocutionists.” 


Here was a spontaneous recognition of the professional life 
work of a Master truly great. Among many other tributes 
rendered, I will here add only that of two of his pupils, one of 
whom, now a leading elocutionist, thus sums up Mr. Bell’s elo- 
cutionary labors: 


*4n Uncrowned King, the phrase sprang to my mind as Prof. Alex- 
ander Melville Bell entered his reception room one summer day. It was 
my first interview. I had cordially been invited to come to Washington 
to review ‘Principles of Elocution,’ and ‘Visible Speech,’ with the author. 
Many years before I had studied the ‘Principles of Elocution,’ and had 
used it with my pupils. The assent of the mind to truth is one of the 
keenest of intellectual pleasures, and F find myself constantly, in teaching 
from his book, feeling that enthusiastic thrill. There have been many 
elocution books written since first his appeared, but where they depart 
from him, they are wrong, and where they follow, they are not original. 
He cut the way through the forest, by giving clear principles, not mere 
rules, and the keen ear that could detect the faintest departure from right 
speech, which made him the great inventor of the Visible Speech Alpha- 
bet, served him also in his analysis, and interpretation of dramatic 
emotion. His own voice was rich, melodious, and beautiful, even at 
eighty, while his enunciation of course was that of a past master of 
speech. In Prof. Bell’s books the serious student finds the explanation 
of all his difficulties, and the sure guide to the eradication of his defects. 
The lawyer, the lecturer, the politician, the preacher need just the aid 
that he gives—for with him, the art of elocution is worthy of the best 
effort of all voice uses. And all such need to study its principles. * * * * 
A great and noble life has passed onward. But in his books, his spirit 
speaks to us, and many generations still.” 


The other, one of Prof. Bell’s most ardent and efficient 
desciples of his system of “Visible Speech,” which constitutes 
the scientific basis of his success as a master of speech: 


“The invention of Visible Speech is one of the world’s greatest bene- 
factions, and has given mankind the only possible Universal Alphabet. 
It has a physiological basis. Each symbol means a definite position of 
the organs of speech, which, if correctly assumed, produces a definite 
result. Every sound possible for the human voice can be represented by 
these symbols. There is, therefore, no language nor variation of language 
in dialect, or even individual idiosyncracy, which cannot be represented 
by Visible Speech and reproduced vocally by any one knowing the system. 

“In consequence of this fact, through Visible Speech one may learn 
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to speak every language as it is spoken by the Nations of all classes. 
Missionaries learn through Visible Speech to speak accurately the lan- 
guage of high caste, as well as that of the lower classes, thereby greatly 
increasing the scope of their influence. Through its perfect mastery 
impediments of speech can be successfully treated, and the hopeless 
handicap of stammering, stuttering, and like blemishes disappear as if by 
magic. A knowledge of it furnishes the very best vocal! training, because 
its symbols compel perfect precision of muscular adjustment for their 
accurate reproduction in tone, and so presents a system of vocal gym- 
nastics whereby the greatest skill and flexibility of the vocal organs is 
attained. The effect produced upon the voice and speech is analogous 
to that obtained for the body by the varied exercises in use for physical 
training. It is in fact invaluable to both speakers and singers.” 

The following tribute paid Prof. Bell by one of his most 
eminent professional colleagues, constitutes a recognition of his 
exceptional mastership of the Science underlying his methods of 
acquiring perfection in the art of speech, such as has come to very 
few, if any elocutionists, from well recognized authority: 

“T retain a vivid remembrance of meeting Mr. Alexander Melville 
Bell before leaving England. I was much struck with the purity and 
charm of his speech. It was a revelation to me. His utterance seemed to 
combine the easy, graceful intonation of the talk of a cultured actress, 
with the strength and resonance that should characterize the speech of a 
man, and though finely modulated, it was without a suggestion of affecta- 
tion, either as to matter or manner. I had never before, and I do not 
know that I have since, heard English spoken with the ease and delicate 
precision that so distinctly marked the speech of Mr. Bell. His clean- 
cut articulation, his flexibility of voice, and finely modulated utterance 
of English, was an exemplification of what efficient and long continued 
training of the vocal organs will do for human speech, and how charming 
the result.’” 

The scope of Prof. Bell’s thoughts, however, were not wholly 
absorbed by his profession, as the list of publications here 
appended, and the honors bestowed upon him, show. He was 
also thoroughly versed in the Science of Phonetics and Stenog- 
raphy; likewise an ardent advocate of amended Orthography, 
deeply interested in various forms of Social Science, and pos- 
sessed of considerable poetic gift. Whilst not an electrician, he 
may no doubt, however, have contributed somewhat towards 


See “Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman, as told by Benn Pitman,” 
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stimulating his surviving son in the incipient conception of the 
Telephone by having offered a premium to whichever of his sons 
should construct the most effective articulating apparatus: one 
of which of these earlier speaking devices was recently yet in 
possession of the family. 

The amelioration of the condition of discharged convicts, and 
provisions for the care of neglected and dependent children, 
deeply interested him, and to the latter trend of his sympathies 
is due the establishment, at Colonial Beach, Virginia, of the “Bell 
Home,” which has proven to be one of the most efficient bene- 
factions for poor children in the District of Columbia. 

Among the objects Mr. Bell seemed to take special interest 
in promoting, was the work of the Volta Bureau for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, founded by his 
son, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Not only did he contribute 
generously towards the architectural attractiveness of the build- 
ing, but donated to the Bureau his entire stock of publications, 
including stereotype plates, and also his valuable copyrights, 
increasing thus its efficiency: this, and the service which his 
Visible Speech device rendered in acquiring speech and the art 
of speech or lip-reading, endeared him to many deaf, notably 
among them, Helen A. Keller, whose love and regard for him he 
always spoke of most appreciatingly. 

Although Mr. Bell had permanently left Ontario nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, true to his nature, he retained up to the 
last a strong affection for his many Canadian friends. And the 
citizens of Brantford showed their appreciation of this devotion 
at each recurring visit Mr. Bell paid to his former home. On the 
occasion of his presence there during the Dominion tour of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, October 14th, 1901, 
when the Royal couple stopped enroute in Brantford, Mr. Bell 
was accorded the honor of presenting, on behalf of the City, to 
His Royal Highness, the Duke, a handsomely mounted long 
distance Telephone outfit, furnished by the Bell Telephone Co. 
On being presented to His Royai Highness, the latter cordially 
shook hands with Mr. Bell, who then impressively said: 


“On behalf of the City of Brantford, I have the honor of presenting 
to your Royal Highness, this Telephone as a Souvenir of your brief, but 
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highly prized visit to the ‘Telephone City.’ May all our telephones and 
telegraphs continue to bring us only glad tidings of your happy progress 
throughout the British Dominion, where each province vies with the 
others in the warmth of its welcome to his Majesty’s representatives, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. Health and long life to King 
Edward the Seventh, and to his Queen. God save the King and Queen.” 


Both the Duke and the Duchess expressed themselves as 
highly gratified on receiving so singularly appropriate and useful 
a present. 


Nor were friends and relatives on the distant Pacific 


_ Coast, and in remoter Australia, forgotten. Nothing seemed to 


gratify Mr. Bell more than the repeated evidence by letter of their 
continued remembrance. 
The greatest charm, however, of Prof. Bell, was the social 


_ sphere of his home. To all, rich or poor, high or lowly, Mr. Bell 


was always courteous and kind. He proved himself a devoted 
father, a model husband, and exemplary grandfather, great 
grandfather, uncle, and cousin. Making available provision dur- 
ing his lifetime for relatives nearest and dearest to him was 
characteristic of his constant thoughtfulness. Mr. Bell twice 
married most happily; first, 1844, Eliza Grace, the refined and 
accomplished daughter of Surgeon Samuel Symonds, mother of 
his surviving son, and beside whose remains now lie those of 
her distinguished husband. His second marriage, 1898, to Mrs. 
Harriet G. Shibley, who survives him, proved a source of rare 
connubial felicity. The filial devotion accorded Professor Bell by 
his immediate family, was simply ideal, of a nature so perfectly 
exemplary and beautiful, that any attempt to speak of his family 
relations truthfully would be invading the sanctity of a model 
home. All who have been privileged to be near him, could not 
otherwise than become deeply sensible of the ennobling and 
refining influence of his wholesome personality. To sit at his 
board, and occasionally enjoy the elocutionary “bouts” between 
him and his accomplished brother, in which, at times, they were 
joined by his equally gifted son, as they bantered each other with 
recitations from Shakespeare, or other favorite dramatists and 


authors, not infrequently dialectic and in Gaelic, was an intel- 


lectual treat few mortals can ever have enjoyed with such 
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recognized elocutionary masters as principals. The humor, 
prompt retorts, and fire that at such times would fly from one to 
another was something akin to an array of batteries emitting 


electric sparks, and would baffle accurate portrayal. It can truth- © 


fully be said of Prof. Bell, taat a kindlier face than his has seldom 
been seen, especially among so-called more thoughtful scientists, 
His optimism constantly made itself manifest by the evident 
delight he showed in embracing every possible opportunity 
in giving delight to others. The rare faculty of “making the best 
of everything,’ seemed spontaneous with him. While positive 
in his conceptions of the beautiful and true, uncharitable criti- 
cism seemed foreign to him. His mind seemed utterly free from 
malice and bent on doing all the good he could. His sphere was 
one of marked content and radiant good will. Although often 
earnest in mien, no one has ever been heard to say that they saw 
Mr. Bell really angered. Rage was foreign to his nature. He 
could calmly look upon a furious storm, admire the force of wind 
and wave, and it seemed to harbor no terror to him. Scenes of 
unruffled wave, where steamer and sailing craft silently passed 
along on their errands of service to fellowmen, such as greeted 
him from his seat on the embankment in front of his residence 
at Colonial Beach, were equally if not more to his liking than the 
commotion of antagonising elements. By nature he was averse 
to the boisterous, and courted rather scenes of silence and gen- 
tleness. To see him ensconsed in his chair on the well shaded 
vineclad veranda of his riverside home, at times reading and 
smoking, or watching the brooding, ever chattering sparrows he 
had encouraged to build their nests along the inner eaves, was to 
see incarnated content upon his countenance. Always fond of 
domestic animals, in latter years he more especially liked to keep 
pets, and loved to feed his dogs, birds, and fishes himself. In his 
city den or studio, he could while away hours patiently analyzing 
the speech of his parrot, and determining the notes of his ca- 
naries and mocking birds, or marvelling at the ceaseless and 
graceful evolutions of the fishes in his aquarium. These pets, to- 
gether with flowers of all kinds, not only afforded him congenial 
companionship and diversion, but also a constant, delightfully 
interesting study. 
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Prof. Bell was honored with the fellowship of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, and with that of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, the latter of which, in special recognition of the system of 
phonetic shorthand he devised, awarded him in addition its Silver 
Medal. In 1885 he was likewise elected a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; he was an active 
member of the Modern Language Association of America, An- 
thropological Society of Washington, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society, a life member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Association of Elocutionists, etc., etc. 

Despite his advanced years, Prof. Bell retained his mental 
vigor and general good health to a remarkable degree. In order 
to enjoy each other’s society as much as possible, the father, to- 
wards the last, assented to take up his abode with the son, 1331 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., where, surrounded by every possible 
comfort, Mr. Bell received the tireless attention of a devoted 
wife, loving son, daughter-in-law, and faithful attendants. As 
the last summer approached, Mr. Bell longed to go to his favorite 
riverside homestead, but it could only be for a brief period when 
his enfeebled condition made it desirable ‘he should return to his 
son’s residence in Washington, where, August 7th, 1905, sur- 
rounded by his immediate family and a few close friends, he 
gently passed away. Truly, like Gladstone will Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell also long be remembered as “The Grand Old Man.” 

The interment took place at Rock Creek cemetery, the Rev. 
Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin officiating, and the following distinguished 
associates serving as honorary pallbearers: Hon. James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Hon. H. B. F. MacFarland, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia; Prof. William H. Dall, 
of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, first 
Assistant Librarian of Congress; and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Presi- 
dent of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE IN THE 
CASE OF ONE DEPRIVED OF BOTH SIGHT 
AND HEARING.’ 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 


We all know that what is of most interest in the researches 
of experimental psychology, whether in connection with philo- 
sophical sciences, or physiology, anatomy, or psychoterapia, is the 
facts. And the recognition of the facts would seem to be 
sufficient when the object is to determine the efficient as well as 
the occasional causes. But, instead, it is in face of the facts that 
minds divide in the research and determination of the said causes. 

This depends on the varied interpretation given to the same 
fact, interpretation which reflects not only the system followed by 
the observer in his research, but also, and perhaps still more, the 
habits of his mind, or one might say his intellectual temperament. 

From this comes, I think, the difficulty of the desired recon- 
ciliation between the presupposed philosophers and the results 
of modern physiological psychology. This established, I will 
proceed to the argument of my communication. 

Of Helen Keller, deaf and dumb and blind from the tender 
age of nineteen months, much has been said and written, perhaps 
too much, for more than ten years, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the admiration, excusable to a certain point, aroused by 
the results obtained in her intellectual education, one has lost 
sight of the real importance of the phenomenon, which is, in my 
opinion, the great value of the experiments made with abnormal 
persons, from which we gain much useful knowledge for the clear 
and complete vision of the normal psychology of the child. 

The enthusiasm excited by the novelty of the case, prevented 
most people from drawing such a lesson from it, and the most 
varied, and sometimes, if we may be permitted to say so, the 


*Paper read by Prof. G. Ferreri, before the Fourth Section of the 
Congress of Psychology, at Rome, Italy, April, 1905. 
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stupid exaggerations, have prevented the studious from making 
it a subject of serious investigation. 

From that witty writer Mark Twain, who said that “the two 
most interesting personalities of the nineteenth century were 
Napoleon I. and Helen Keller,” to the most curious judgments 
expressed by writers in the newspapers and magazines on the 
poetical autobiography of Helen Keller, it has been such a series 
of exaggerations and misunderstandings as to divert the atten- 
tion of the scientist from the case. 

They have talked of a sixth sense; of reading the thought of 
others; of intellectual gifts almost miraculous. And all this 
because they did not have the patience necessary for studying 
the actual circumstances which explain, not only the possibility 
of the development of the intelligence in spite of sensorial 
deficiences, but also the high degree to which that development 
can be impelled by the wise substitution of the stimulus, and the 
use of the vicarious sensations for the perception of language, 
which remains in substance the only means for the elaboration 
of thought. 

As far as I was able to ascertain myself in continued conver- 
sations with Miss Keller,—to whom I was able in a period of two 
months or about sixty lessons to give a knowledge of the Italian 
language sufficient to render her quite capable of reading and 
writing that language,—a part of the blame is due to herself. 
Because she has accustomed herself to talk of music and color 
just as a normal person would do who possessed a high degree of 
culture and vivid phantasy. 

In judging, however, of the real value of certain allusions 
and the many quotations which Helen is in condition to make, 
because her mind is well stored with a large and most varied 
classic reading, it was necessary to distinguish the different se- 
ries of representations which one can fix in the mind from 
personal experience, from those—which in this case are the most 
—acquired by information. From the lack of such a distinction 
has come the error of attributing to her impossibilities. Char- 
acteristic among these is that of her musical knowledge. They 
have said nothing less than that Miss Keller was able to distin- 
guish and appreciate the difference in style between Schumann 
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and Beethoven. In fact, they have spoken of her particular 
musical sense. The fable has been repeated also in regard to 
her, of the possible distinction of color by touch. It has been 
affirmed that Helen Keller,as already of Laura Bridgman (who in 
parenthesis never rose above an elementary education) not only 
wrote good prose, which is quite true, but also poetry, and this 
is . . . I will not say a falsehood, but pure phantasy. 

This, as well as other exaggerations, owe their origin to the 
fact that Helen Keller has learned the English language in 
exactly the manner in which a normal person does who is en- 
dowed with all his senses. Her teacher never selected the words 
she taught her in accordance with her sensorial deficiencies, but 
communicated to her all her own impressions as they came. 
Hence it is necessary in estimating the results of the literary 
education of Helen Keller to distinguish that which is due to her 
direct perception, from that which she elaborated in the incessant 
activity of her mind by means of association, analogy, and by 
the combination of representations. One could understand then 
that her criticisms of the great musicians were only the result of 
information she had received about them and their compositions; 
one could understand then that the joy she manifested one day in 
hearing the sound of the organ in church, was nothing else than 
the reaction of the sense of touch, by which the deaf, much better 
than the hearing, can receive a certain representation of measure 
and rythm, without, however, having the least idea of the specific 
sensation of sound and harmony. And this which is said of the 
representations of an acoustic origin, can be repeated with 
greater richness of particulars in the visual representations, if one 
reflects that Helen Keller in front of the most varied phenomena 
of nature and art, has received during her education—a period 
of about sixteen years—every particular information, and from 
the beginning the exercise of the senses of touch and smell have 
served to complete the verbal description, sufficiently to furnish 
her with an idea more than approximate of persons, animals, 
fruits, flowers, and so on. 

But even in judging of the influence of the senses of touch 
and smell, they have not been able to keep within the strict 
limits of the truth. For me, it is an error to speak of an instruc- 
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tion imparted exclusively by means of touch and smell. It is true 
that the child deprived at the same time of sight and hearing, had 
the sense of smell highly developed, and until her seventh or 
eighth year she depended principally upon this sense. As, how- 
ever, her intelligence gradually developed she becarne more 
independent every day of this sense. As to the sense of touch, 
one cannot even say that it is extraordinarily fine in Miss Keller, 
if one compares what she can do with that of many born blind 
but not deaf-mutes. 

They have been greatly mistaken therefore when, for ex- 
ample, they have attributed to the fineness of her sense of touch 
her power of recognizing, by the mere touch of the hand, persons 
whom she had not seen for a long time; as well as her capacity 
for writing correctly on the type-writer and Braille machines. 
One has not taken into due acccunt the muscular sensations, 
nor the muscular-mechanic memory. In the first case they have 
repeated the fable of a sixth sense which allows Helen Keller not 
only to recognize persons, but also to know their state of mind; 
and secondly, of a power of sight located in her finger-tips. 
These errors of appreciation are without doubt due to the super- 
ficiality of observation. The truth instead is this: Helen Keller 
has for long years exercised her own hand in recognizing on the 
faces and in the hands of those who approach her, that mimic, 
at times almost imperceptible, at times quite visible, which 
accompanies the emotions and sentiments, translating these in 
this manner into unconscious reflected movements. Besides this, 
Helen’s continuous reading, her conversations with authors, 
artists, scientists, and with persons of high culture have awakened 
in her a precocious sense of beauty, not only in words and sen- 
tences, but also in the aesthetic result of lines and movements. 
From this comes the enjoyment she experiences in examining by 
touch works of art in relief,—sculpture, but not paintings,—and 
of all the productions of nature as animals, vegetables, or 
minerals, 

As to the muscular sense, adapted for the perception of the 
relative distance of objects (and particularly to the keys of her 
type-writer), it is sufficient to think of what happens tu those who 
study instrumental music, who reach a greater perfection in 
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execution and in expression the more they are able to liberate i 
themselves from following their hands with the eye. One must Tr 
remember too the long continued, daily, and never interrupted ( 
exercise in the manual alphabet, with which Helen, from the age ] 
of seven years, has received language, and by means of which she \ i 
thinks and studies constantly, to such an extent as to have l 
incurred a digital innervation which might be compared to that ‘ 
of certain types of hearing persons who are in the habit of think- 
ing aloud. Which explains, in my opinion, a certain abstraction ( 
from the specific sense of touch which must be admitted in t 
considering the intellectual activity of Helen Keller, as if really ( 
her intelligence had developed itself without the help of the real 
and true sensations. 

But here we are in face of the conflict between materialistic 
psychology and that spiritualistic.1 The first admits only sensa- | 
tions, and reduces to these all psychic phenomena: Nihil est im 
intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu—is now their fundamental 
postulate. The case of Helen Keller, however, seems to me to de- 
mand the exception already made by Leibnitz, who had observed 
that “intellectual ideas and the truths derived from them are more 
distinct than those which come directly from the senses,and neith- 
er the one nor the other have their origin in the senses, although 


‘The conflict between the two psychological tendencies manifested 
itself immediately at the first general meeting of the Congress (April 27), 
after the interesting paper read by Prof. Lipps of Munich: “Die Wege 
der Psychologie,” and continued in the statu quo ante until the close of 
the Congress. One must note however that psychology has come forth 
with honor from the Congress of Rome as an independent science, not 
to be confounded with physiology. Prof. Sarto of Florence at the close 
of the Congress reassumed thus the thought of the spiritual psychologists: 
“You can,” he said, ‘study the body in its relations with the various 
forms of psychic activity, and you will get physiological psychology; but 
you should not presume that in such a way you can reach the explane 
tion and interpretation of that which is most remarkable and characteristic 
in the life of the spirit. Besides that, between physical fact and psychic 
fact there is an immeasurable distance, there are also many forms of 
spiritual activity which it is impossible to reduce to manifestations of 
physical energy in whatever manner conceived, and to mechanical move 
ments more or less complicated. Without doubt in the study of the phe 
nomena of the spirit, the highest degree of exactness and precision 1 
desirable; without doubt physical apparatus is very useful for provoking 
artificially psychic facts, for fixing and registrating the expression and 
the external manifestation, but all this has nothing to do with that doctrine 
which considers thought as a ‘production of the brain.’ ”’—Giornale 
Italia, May 4, 1905. 
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it is true that we could never think without the senses.” Is it 
necessary, therefore, to return to the ancient distinction between 
concrete and abstract ideas? Must we except the intellect, as 
Leibnitz wished, as something outside of the senses? as admitted 
implicitly in the principle quoted above, “nothing is in the intel- 
lect which has not first passed by way of the senses.” Would the 
senses be able of themselves to perceive and reason? One must 
hope that the illustrious thinkers who will speak to us in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the ways of psychology will reply to these ques- 
tions. I must limit myself here to the pedagogical point, which in 
elevating the mental level, refers the process of apperception by 
which one learns that ideas either come to us from the senses or 
come by reflection. There is in us something which has the 
power of thinking, although this power is not always in action 
by itself and independently of the senses. The senses teach us 
what happens outside of us, but do not establish the relation 
which passes between the various phenomena. Induction as well 
as deduction are exclusive acts of the intellect. Let us admit 
therefore that nothing can be in the intellect which has not first 
been in the senses; but let us also take account of the fact that the 
intellect itself is outside of the senses and their functions. This 
seems to me clearly demonstrated by the case of Helen Keller, 
who has been, and is, able to elaborate such richness of thought 
in the simultaneous privation of the most important of the senses, 
the social senses, those senses which Psychology of every age has 
regarded as the most important for the perception of the exterior 
world, as well as for the education of the noblest sentiments. 
But I must limit myself to the pedagogical part of the problem 
because I wish the scholars of pedagogy to be persuaded at least 
of the possibility and utility of instruction for those who are ab- 
normal from sensorial deficiency. The period of time has been 
far too long in all historical civilizations, of the privilege of educa- 
tion for those only who are best endowed by nature and fortune. 
One must seek also in this circumstance the first cause by which 
the science of education has maintained a serious and injurious 
misunderstanding. I mean the presumed normal condition of the 
child. Only in late years, and only in the most cultured lands, 
anthropological research and experimental psychology have been 
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able to demonstrate that the child, as an organism in formation, 
in its becoming, can rarely be considered normal. Hence, one has 
been able to conclude that the normal condition first presumed as 
the rule, is really nothing else than the exception. 

This is the first step on the new path which now today the 
study of pedagogical discipline must follow. Physiology and 
Pathology must be the basis of the new science of education. 
Only with the help of these science can it be possible to investi- 
gate and to establish with certainty the limits of sensitive and 
intellectual deficiences, and what is still more interesting, as- 
certain the relation of causality between these and those, it 
having been demonstrated now that as arrested intellectual 
development is caused by physical imperfection, just so these 
attribute their origin to psychic deficiences. When the reciprocal 
and comparative influence of the various ways and means for the 
physical-psychic development of the child have been investigated 
and judged in their just and true limits, it will then be easily 
discovered that intellectual development depends in great meas- 
ure on language. 

No one can doubt the reciprocal dependence between 
knowledge and language, but at the same time one must admit 
that the idea precedes the sign which fixes it and represents it. 
One can think of language, therefore, without thinking of the 
ways and forms by which it can be taught in order to become an 
instrument for thought and a means of communication. 

Helen Keller had remained until the age of seven years in 
the state of an automaton with the impulsiveness of an animal 
deprived of its liberty, but from the day when she had understood 
by the help of her teacher, that every thing, every person, every 
action had a name, her intellect was illuminated and her mind 
began to follow the path of learning on which it will only be 
arrested when life ceases. After scarcely three months of the 
company of her teacher,—who confesses that she had never 
taught her one word from mere desire to teach, but as the means 
of communicating thought,—she had learned 300 words and 
many ways of using familiar language. Learning language coin- 
cided, therefore, with the acquisition of knowledge, and very soon 
the child began to ask the why of things and actions. The word 
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why began to play its role, for it is the door by which the child 
passes from the world of sense to that of reason and reflection. 
At this point I would have much to say to the educators of chil- 
dren both normal and abnormal, and particularly to the educators 
of deaf-mutes. These should today resolve to take from General 
Pedagogy those guiding principles with whose observance it is 
alone possible to make the art of teaching progress. But I 
understand that this occasion is not propitious for the discussion. 
I cannot however neglect to give the following ‘hints which I 
have found in the letters of Miss Sullivan, Helen Keller’s teacher, 
hints which are the more important for Didactics, because, de- 
rived from personal observation, they correspond perfectly with 
the pedagogical thought of one of our most illustrious teachers, 
G. F. Herbart: 

Ist. To teach the abnormal child by the way most accessible 
to him, that words denominate things, actions, and sentiments. 

2nd. Never speak of things which do not interest the pupil, 
or at least try first to awaken his interest in what you wish to 
teach him. 

3rd. Do not leave any question of the pupil without an 
answer: this excludes absolutely the imposition of silence to his 
many questions, which is the greatest obstacle and the most in- 
jurious to his inquiring mind. 

4th. Do not worry if the pupil does not understand a given 
word, sentence, or explanation. 

One of the difficulties which uneducated persons do not 
understand how to explain when one speaks of the education of 
deaf-mutes, and still more of blind deaf-mutes, is their intelligent 
use of language in regard to abstract subjects. Without taking 
into consideration the fact that abstraction is rendered easier by 
the catalepsy of the senses, it is sufficient to reflect that for every 
child learning a language is nothing else in the beginning than 
the memory of the words and sentences used by those persons 
who surround him, and that the language grows with him, that 
is with age, with his needs, and with experience. Hence the 
intimate connection between the words and the knowledge which 
little by little he acquires. One should then reflect how in the lan- 
guage itself of the child, we often find applications of the material 
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able to demonstrate that the child, as an organism in formation, 
in its becoming, can rarely be considered normal. Hence, one has 
been able to conclude that the normal condition first presumed as 
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why began to play its role, for it is the door by which the child 
passes from the world of sense to that of reason and reflection. 
At this point I would have much to say to the educators of chil- 
dren both normal and abnormal, and particularly to the educators 
of deaf-mutes. These should today resolve to take from General 
Pedagogy those guiding principles with whose observance it is 
alone possible to make the art of teaching progress. But I 
understand that this occasion is not propitious for the discussion. 
I cannot however neglect to give the following ‘hints which I 
have found in the letters of Miss Sullivan, Helen Keller’s teacher, 
hints which are the more important for Didactics, because, de- 
rived from personal observation, they correspond perfectly with 
the pedagogical thought of one of our most illustrious teachers, 
G. F. Herbart: 

Ist. To teach the abnormal child by the way most accessible 
to him, that words denominate things, actions, and sentiments. 

2nd. Never speak of things which do not interest the pupil, 
or at least try first to awaken his interest in what you wish to 
teach him. 

3rd. Do not leave any question of the pupil without an 
answer: this excludes absolutely the imposition of silence to his 
many questions, which is the greatest obstacle and the most in- 
jurious to his inquiring mind. 

4th. Do not worry if the pupil does not understand a given 
word, sentence, or explanation. 

One of the difficulties which uneducated persons do not 
understand how to explain when one speaks of the education of 
deaf-mutes, and still more of blind deaf-mutes, is their intelligent 
use of language in regard to abstract subjects. Without taking 
into consideration the fact that abstraction is rendered easier by 
the catalepsy of the senses, it is sufficient to reflect that for every 
child learning a language is nothing else in the beginning than 
the memory of the words and sentences used by those persons 
who surround him, and that the language grows with him, that 
is with age, with his needs, and with experience. Hence the 
intimate connection between the words and the knowledge which 
little by little he acquires. One should then reflect how in the lan- 
guage itself of the child, we often find applications of the material 
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sense to the spiritual, sentimental, and intellectual. It is, there- 
fore, easy to argue that very abstract explanations are not 
necessary when a child makes such applications on purpose. We 
have to do here also with a conventionality like any other. It is 
in substance the practical application of the principle which 
Herbart expressed thus a century ago: “To learn, that is to say, 
to understand and to appropriate to one’s self the words to which 
one attributes a sense extracted from the fund of one’s own 
intellectual provision.” 

The practice of teaching language to abnormal children, al- 
ready largely extended in civilized countries, has demonstrated 
that Didactics, as also Psychology and Pedagogy, can be made 
clear by the slow process by which one can follow step by step 
the differentiation of the senses, and their education based upon 
the acquisition, knowledge, and use of language, of which con- 
ventional custom fixes the character and quality of the objects, 
the representation, and the intuition. 

The excellent results of the education of Helen Keller ought 
to encourage the education and instruction of all abnormal chil- 
dren, which General Pedagogy has left neglected for so many 
centuries, abandoning them to their helpesness by spreading 
abroad a mistaken principle of material utility. 

The old adage has no value: that where intelligence is lack- 
ing, no human art can create it. The question to study is this 
instead: How can one be sure that intelligence is lacking in part 
or entirely in an individual, if he has never had an opportunity of 
manifesting it by the ordinary ways of sensitive reaction? Or, 
in other words: The criterion followed until now is sufficient to 
condemn as imbeciles all children who are not able to follow the 
instruction in the public schools? To this question the modern 
school for deaf-mutes, as well as the possible education of defec- 
tive and backward children, reply in the negative, and also, 
among other replies negatively, the typical fact that, until 1839,— 
that is when Dr. Howe of Boston found in the fingers of Laura 
Bridgam the way to reach her intellect,—no one had believed the 
education of blind deaf-mutes possible. 

I would wish that my modest communication might serve at 
least for this: to keep alive the agitation initiated also in Italy for 
a reform of the teaching of Pedagogy both in the Normal schools 
and in the Universities. We cannot say that we have learned 
nothing by experience until we have made the science of educa- 
tion subordinate to the studies and researches of experimental 
psychology. This, too, without compromising in the least the 
question of autonomic function of psychology. 
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THE SIGN-LANGUAGE UNDER DISCUSSION AGAIN. 


The excellent editorials in favor of the sign language that have 
appeared in the News from time to time are appreciated by the deaf. That 
in the issue of September 2nd [classifying teachers and others with rela- 
tion to their attitude toward the sign-language] is original and interest- 
ing. But toward the close is a paragraph which, it seems to me, contains 
some uncalled-for reflections on deaf teachers. I refer to “Class 3,” 
which reads: “The deaf teacher, who fears that the spread of the oral 
method will affect him personally and disastrously.” 

To be sure the classification of the deaf as given is far from compre- 
hensive, as a great many deaf cannot be placed in any of the three classes 
enumerated. For instance, I was trying to consider in what class the 
Editor would place me, but give it up. 

The paragraph quoted however implies that deaf teachers as a class 
favor the sign language because it is to their personal and financial inter- 
est that it should be retained. This is a most unjust assumption. Deaf 
teachers as a rule are not mercenary, and if they really believed that the 
deaf children would derive more benefit from the oral method than they 
do from the combined system hardly one of them would wish to stand in 
the way. At any rate I have no doubt that the deaf teachers would as 
readily sacrifice their personal interests for the sake of the deaf as any one 
concerned in their education. 

By the way, last spring these was a discussion in the papers as to 
the clearness of the sign language. If I remember correctly, it was start- 
ed by the principal of a certaim school who related that he had attended a 
meeting of the pupils’ literary society in his school and was unable to un- 
derstand what was going on. This, it strikes me, is no argument what- 
ever against the sign language, but a serious reflection on the management 
of the school, and reveals a condition of which the aforesaid principal 
should be heartily ashamed. 

We all know that the sign language properly used is capable of con- 
veying thought clearly, forcibly, and with a charm for the deaf which can- 
not be attained in any other way. 

In too many schools there is a tendency to slight this beautiful lan- 
guage. To the question, “Do you teach signs?” the answer is often given 
apologetically, “No, we do not teach signs; the deaf pick them up as a 
hearing child learns to talk.” 
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Is it any wonder if the sign language degenerates under such condi- 
tion? Instead of an apologetic answer as above, the reply should be, 
“Yes, we teach signs. We believe in doing well whatever we do, and in 
doing the best for our pupils.” 

In regard to the usefulness of the sign language,—where it is 
neglected, frowned upon, and not understood, there may well be difference 
of opinion as to its value. But where it is used intelligently, apprecia- 
tively and under proper restrictions, there can bé but one opinion,—it is 
a valuable means of reaching the heart as well as the head, and there is 
nothing else in the world that can take its place—Olof Hanson, in the 
California News. 


The editorial to which reference is made in this letter was written 
last term and laid away for the time being as not expressing clearly all 
the thought in the writer’s mind. The clamor for “copy” at the opening 
of the new term was responsible for its appearance—still in unkempt 
condition. Considered as a literary gem, we concede it could be sub- 
jected to much cutting and polishing to advantage, but we are not 
prepared to make any other concessions. The wording in “Class 3” was 
not intended to imply that all deaf teachers were necessarily in that class. 
However, we think this rather immaterial. Men of all classes are in- 
fluenced by money, and where no principle is involved, or where the 
principle in question is open to doubt, the great majority of mankind most 
certainly move in the direction where they have reason to think the 
greatest returns will be secured. We have no doubt in the world that if 
it should suddenly develop that deaf teachers, heretofore employed in 
manual schools, were, for some reason, desirable persons to have em- 
ployed in pure oral schools at high salaries, there would not be wanting 
applicants for the places; we really think it barely possible there might 
not be places enough to go round. The question of whether a child ought 
to be educated by one system or the other is not a matter of such awful 
moment after all; the main thing is that he be educated, and to the man 
who believes strongly in the efficacy of signs as an aid in education, it 
is hard indeed for him to see anything comparable to them in the educa- 
tional horizon. 

With respect to the second point, the dangers threatening the sign- 
language, the desirability of systematically teaching signs, to the end that 
they may be preserved and handed down umblemished to posterity, we 
also differ with our correspondent. This portion of his letter is not aimed 
at us, but we are always willing to act as target whenever projectiles of 
this sort are in the air. 

The day for the sign-language as a language is past: there is only one 
thing more certain in our minds on this point and that is, that it ought to 
be past. We refer to the elaboration and detail of gesture by which and 
bv which alone it was long supposed the deaf child’s mind could be 
reached. Teachers gravely discussing the best sign to make for “if;” ini- 
tial signs, supposed in some mysterious way to give philosophical impres- 
sions of abstract thoughts; “explaining” in signs a lesson to be afterwards 
studied in English—ail these things are things of the past, and happily so, 
it seems to us. But there remains and we firmly believe ever will remain 
the stubborn fact that the deaf child will invent, acquire by imitation, and 
use signs during his school life, and a knowledge of these signs—many of 
them natural and all of them easily learned—is indispensable to any 
teacher who would enter into free communication with his pupils. By 
their aid it is possible to hold intelligent conversation on any topic within 
the range of the child’s comprehension. He can discuss things that would 
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be absolutely beyond his reach in any other way. As soon and as fast as 
possible the teachers will substitute English, spelled or spoken. It is 
English that the child must use after he leaves school, and it is this fact 
that must be kept ever in view. Success in this direction is certainly not 
likely to be hastened by the excessive use of a substitute that is naturally 
attractive to the deaf. One of the strongest arguments against oralism, 
we think, is the exaggerated value placed on speech and lip-reading as 
they are attained by the majority of the deaf. Speech is in danger of being 
made the end and aim of everything. A no less serious error is in making 
of signs anything more than a make-shift, a temporary aid to be used 
sparingly in the school room and to be dispensed with absolutely when- 
ever and wherever English can be made to serve equally well or better. 
—California News. 


“The day for the sign-language as a language is past.” The question 
now is, to what extent and how long should signs be used as a makeshift? 
On this point the profession is far from unanimous. Little children enter 
school with no knowledge of written or spoken language and with no 
means of communication except by the use of gestures and pantomime. 
The gestures are usually very few, for the reason that the child has very 
few ideas to express. The early gestures or pantomime are recognized 
and utilized to an extent. Whatever may be one’s attitude toward the 
sign language, one would hardly fail to respond when the little child says, 
by the only language at his command, that he is hungry or ill. There is 
a decided difference, however, between utilizing for a short time the very 
few signs the child has when he enters school and aiding him to acquire 
additional signs to be used as a means of communication between teacher 
and pupil. “As soon as and as fast as possible the teacher will substitute 
English, spelled or spoken.” Unquestionably the teacher should. “As 
soon as and as fast as possible” is a very elastic expression. Some 
teachers substitute English for signs when the child is very young and has 
been in school for only a very short time, while others have not wholly 
succeeded when the pupil receives his certificate of graduation. In the 
opinion of many—and the number is rapidly increasing—the value of the 
signs invented, acquired by imitation, or used during the pupil’s school 
life is greatly exaggerated. A knowledge of signs, like a knowledge of 
Russian or Japanese, is desirable, but it is not essential to the success of 
the teacher. There are many excellent teachers who manage somehow to 
keep in close touch with their pupils, even the very young ones; yet these 
teachers are hopelessly stupid, if a knowledge of signs is an evidence of 
brilliancy. Others, though they know signs, believe that the English 
habit must be formed early in life—and the end attained they believe fully 
justifies their method. The temporary lack of expression—less than many 
suppose—receives compensation several fold by the larger understanding 
and expression later. If there is an oral school where speech is made the 
end and aim of everything, that school is a very poor one. Certainly such 
acondition does not exist in many schools. The aim is not to teach 
speech as an end, but as a means towards the best development and edu- 
cation of the child. Many of the deaf make numerous mistakes in the use 
of English, but the most imperfect language is better than none. Some of 
the deaf do not speak well; imperfect speech is better than none,— 
provided it has not been attained at the expense of education and devel- 
opment. The candid opinion of oralists, based upon comparative results, 
is that no such loss is sustained. If they are correct, no exaggerated value 
is placed upon speech and lip-reading as they are attained by the majority 
of the deaf.—Mt. Airy World (Pa.) 
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WHAT AN ORAL PUPIL THINKS OF SIGNS. 


[The following, written by a congenitally deaf pupil of the Colorado 
school, is pleasing evidence of the healthy spirit pervading that school as 
regards the use of the English language, spoken, spelled, and written. 
Such a spirit present in a school is half the battle won, for it means not 
only good teaching, as furnishing the best possible conditions for it, but 
easy and rapid learning as well, as insuring an interested, appreciative, 
intelligent co-operation on the part of the pupils in their own behalf in 
every part and incident of their daily study and work.—F. W. B.] 

Will it help us in our English if we stop using the sign-!anguage? 

Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Argo has been trying to stop our using signs until he, seeing 
many oral teachers using them, decided to make a rule that we must spell 
or talk. Of course we can hardly break the habit of using signs at once, 
but we can try and remember to talk and spell, out of school as well as in 
school, if we want to improve our English. 

All my life I have been taught by the oral method. Miss Sparrow was 
one of the finest teachers I ever knew and I think Miss Barry is just as 
good. We are glad to have her with us. 

I have seen many deaf pupils who make lots of mistakes in language 
as they always follow the sign language in writing. I myself am slow in 
writing when I don’t want to make mistakes, and I am not smart enough 
to write as fast as the public school children. 

I am very glad Mr. Argo made a rule like this for it will help us a 
great deal in mastering English. 

Most of the deaf can understand jokes in the sign language better than 
those in English. I always like to talk. When I go home for the summer 
vacation, I always talk, and my mama, sisters, or brothers always correct 
my pronunciation and I am glad to learn. They never understand me at 
first because I do not talk enough at school. Mama is always glad I have 
learned to talk. When I read the lips, of course I can’t read every word 
she says, but I know what she is talking about. 

Maybe the deaf can’t spell all the time because they will feel like 
signing when they are in a hurry. If we can only learn to think in 
English, our language will be greatly improved. I do not want to forget 
all the signs I know because I have some good friends who are deaf and 
I want to talk with them in signs. I am sorry for the deaf who cannot 
learn to talk and read the lips.—Edith Williams in the Colorado Index. 


For about the thousandth time the teacher corrected the sentence, 
“I do not remember all what he said”; then he turned on the lad who 
had written it and delivered an impressive oration, or one intended to be 
impressive, on the need of a little more thought. 

“Why,” he concluded, with demeanor far from calm, “why do you 
persist in writing ‘what’ in that kind of a sentence? It is never right. 
You should always use THAT, as I have told you more times than I can 
count.” 

The boy appeared to be duly impressed, but after some thought 
inquired, 

“Isn’t it right to say, ‘I do not remember what he said’?” 

The teacher in turn became thoughtful and admitted that it was. He 
then turned to his seat and wrote the following variations of the 
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I do not remember what he said. 

I do not remember all of what he said. 

I do not remember all that he said. 

I do not remember that he said (so and so.) 

It had never before occurred to the teacher that there were so many 
of these expressions similar in meaning and so similar in appearance as 
to confuse the pupil. He began to think, and not for the first time in his 
experience, that there were perhaps still more troubles for the deaf 
learner than were dreamed of in his (the teacher’s) philosophy.—California 
News. 


Miss Clara Thias of Jeffersonville has entered Indiana University at 
Bloomington, and promises to make a remarkable record, so says a special 
to the Indianapolis News of Sept. 29th. Miss Thias cannot hear at all, 
but can talk. She graduated recently from the Jeffersonville high school, 
and expects to finish the regular university course. By watching the faces 
of the teachers she gets practically all they say. She takes her work with 
instructors who are smooth-shaven, and in that way can better watch the 
motion of the lips. She is a woman of prepossessing appearance and 
popular with both faculty and students. Miss Thias has never attended 
a school for the deaf, so the credit for her remarkable work, if the above 
report is not exaggerated, is all her own.—Deaf American (Neb.) 


The other Saturday Mr. and Mrs. Zorbaugh received a very interest- 
ing letter from their daughter, Grace, who is now at Tokio, Japan. It is 
written on long Japanese letter paper, and is a little over nine feet in 
length. Miss Zorbaugh writes entertainingly of Tokio and its sights, 
and her description of the Tokio School for the Deaf and Blind was of 
special interest to the reporter, who was given permission to make the 
following extract from the letter: “The director, Mr. Kenoshi, wrote a 
short account about me (in Chinese) on the blackboard, telling how i 
came from America and that my father and mother were deaf. Ina 
flash the deaf boys and girls who were in the room read the account, 
bowed and smiled at me, and I saw one telling another in Japanese signs, 
‘Ah, so her father and mother are deaf.’ Their sign for father is a jerk of 
the thumb; for mother. a jerk of the little finger (of the same hand). 
Their sign for deaf and dumb is to place the tips of the fingers, first on 
the mouth, then on the ears. The school has an excellent assembly room, 
and on the wall among other pictures are engravings of Gallaudet. Sr., 
De l’Epee and Alexander Graham Bell. Mr. Kenoshi, the director, has 
visited several schools in Europe and America. He is not a Christian, 
but appears to love the children and desire their best good in all 
respects.”—Deaf American (Neb.) 


About the study of English Literature: it is a mechanical sort of 
pursuit when carried on by means of a text book and in set lessons of so 
many pages each. Who cares for your Wordsworth or your Tennyson, 
if sawed up into square chunks and tossed out in daily rations. But if a 
teacher, as it were, leaks poetry in apt quotations and appropriate for the 
Present occasion, harmonizing with the dominant thought of the hour; if 
he can bring in a glowing period from some great orator or an incisive 
Sentence from a deep thinker to illustrate the point in hand, he may awake 
an interest even in a dull pupil, which will affect his whole intellectual life. 
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We once heard an “old man eloquent,” a widely known scholar and 


preacher and writer, say that the whole course of his life was altered when The 
a lad of twelve, by hearing a young lady sing “Araby’s Daughter.” Fas- schools 
cinated by the words and music of the lyric, he borrowed the volume of municat 
Moore’s poems and sat up all night reading it, and from that day English 
determined to lead his life among books. But if a teacher does not love are no 
books, does not gloat over them, does not, like Milton, see in a good signs ar 
book “the life-blood of a master spirit”—he or she cannot teach English A case i 
or any other literature —Messenger (Ala.) hearing, 
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Twelve or fourteen years ago there was a boy in this school who to speak 
seemed possessed by the ambition to write and to do lettering well—to instead | 
excel every other boy in school in these things. He gave his time, his course; 


mind and heart to his one great aim. When other boys were at play he 
could be found with pencil or crayon absorbed in his work, in which he 
soon became very proficient, and after leaving schoo] he continued his 


devotion to it with all an artist’s passion. We 
This week, within a hundred feet of our school premises, the great alphabet 
L. & N. Railway is completing for its Knoxville passenger station the orginate 
finest public building in this section (probably as elegant as any in all the works of 
country), fine woods, highly polished or carved, beautiful mosaics, and became 
large quantities of the finest marble in the world, all contributing to its acquired 
elegance. “languag 
The very finishing touches of this magnificent structure are being conclusiv 
put upon it “in letters of pure gold” by a lone workman, who is, of course, guage, v 
very proud of such a privilege. He is the school boy of the pencil, and Teacher 


the crayon—of the overmastering ambition. His name is James Hale. 
Boys, it pays to do ONE thing well!—Silent Observer (Tenn.) 


We. 
occurs si 
Quite as large a proportion of the deaf, we presume, as of any other the rules 
clas&, possesses the virtues of perseverance and, to use a current phrase, mastered 
stick-to-it-iveness, but a fair share of them also lack those excellent quali- Possible | 
ties, without which success is impossible. Every summer we come across crete rea 
one or more of our ex-pupils who have the intelligence and skill to enable of molas: 
them to attain to conspicuous success in whatever avocation they select writing ¢ 
if only they would stick to it long enough, but who fail because of their and to r 
roving disposition. They try first one job and then another, and because figures, 
at the beginning they do not get as good wages as their fellow-workmen, Espe 
who, by years of application have attained to superior skill, they become tegarded 
dissatisfied and leave. This is a very common and fatal error. No For j 
employer will give the highest wages to a beginner or to an unskilled 
workman; but when once a man becomes a master of his trade he will 
never have any difficulty in securing employment at the highest remunera- 
tion. As there is no royal road to learning, neither is there to success; The prob 
this can be obtained only by following the well-beaten track of steady Practice) 
application and patient perseverance.—Canadian Mute. he cuts 
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Last year we expressed the opinion that the sign-language is Virgi 
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The language accomplishment of our deaf children is just what their 
schools make it. If English were to be made the only language of com- 
munication, in its spoken, spelled, or written forms, then the use of 
English would become a matter of habit, therefore easy. Infantile signs 
are no more natural to the deaf than to the hearing, and conventionalized 
signs are no more natural to the deaf than English. Both are acquired. 
A case is known where a little boy, twenty-one months old, with normal 
hearing, is being cared for most of the time by his grand-mother who is 
adeaf-mute. Asa result, so far as he has anything to say, the little fellow 
uses signs altogether. Just now it may be said that his signs are natural, 
but what would he know about the conventionalized signs for cat, rat, 
pig, and sheep, if he were not taught? He may be a little slow in learning 
to speak, but it is only a question of time before he will be using English 
instead of signs. And how is he to get his English? Why learn it, of 
course; not in the class-room, but by absorption.—The Mentor (N. Y.) 


We know a deaf lady, who was educated entirely by the manual 
alphabet and writing, and her ability is such that she can appreciate and 
orginate language of a very advanced order, and read with profit the 
works of standard writers. It is worthy of note that the lady referred to 
became the mother of a large family of children, not one of whom 
acquired even a.remote knowledge of signs, thus showing hew rigidly 
“language” was adhered to in her case. Instances, such as this, prove 
conclusively, if proof were needed, that language is best taught by lan- 
guage, whether the means be speech or finger spelling —A. J. S., in The 
Teacher of the Deaf (England.) 


We often find among our deaf pupils, and I think the same thing 
occurs sometimes in schools for normal children, that the processes and 
the rules given in the text-books of arithmetic have been pretty well 
mastered, but the pupils have no idea, or only a very vague one, of the 
possible connection between the number work on the slate and the con- 
crete realities of every day life—dollars and pounds of cotton and gallons 
of molasses. I have found it helpful to reverse the usual process of 
Writing out a statement of facts to be worked out by means of figures, 
_ to require the pupil to frame a written question from an array of 
gures, 

Especially is this useful in compound fractions, which are too often 
regarded as mere mental gymnastics. 


For instance: 
(2654x4)—8% 
3% 


The problem constructed by the pupil, (not without considerable previous 
practice) was: “Miss M. bought 4 pieces of gingham, of 265 yards each. 
She cuts off 8%4 yards. She made the rest into waists, each containing 
% yards. How many waists did she make?”—Messenger (Ala.) 


Virginia School.—One of the teachers is now transferred from the 
Manual to the oral department each session, and every new pupil is given 
4 opportunity to learn to speak and read speech. —American Annals. 
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At a teachers’ meeting of the deaf department Monday night it was 
unanimously decided to make every effort to induce our pupils to com- 
municate by speech, manual spelling, or writing, and make less frequent 
use of the sign-language on the play ground and elsewhere. Each has 
pledged himself or herself to carry out the plan and we shall hope for 
improvement in language as a result.—Colorado Index. 


New York has upon its statute books at least one law which is par- 
ticularly humiliating to the deaf and which is carried out to the letter in 
some cities. It requires that every deaf child desiring to obtain free edu- 
cation in the public schools must submit a declaration that le is indigent 
and unable to pay for his education. The Empire State Association, at 
its convention held at Elmira last summer, passed resolutions condemning 
the practice and demanding a change of the method.—Michigan Mirror, 


Miss Barry has inaugurated a new feature of the work in the Oral 
department. Twenty minutes before the close of school the teachers 
exchange classes and the pupils, during the course of the year, will have 
practice in reading the lips of every teacher in the department. This 
additional practice in conversation will enable the pupils to understand 
strangers much more readily.—Colorado Index. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, a book for the use of Teachers, 
containing a Series of Notes on the Principles underlying the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf, and the Outlines of a Course of Lessons based upon 
these Principles. By Arthur J. Story, Headmaster of the North 
Straffordshire Joint School Authority’s Blind and Deaf School, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Author of “Speech for the Deaf.” 

This is a book that should come to be regarded by every teacher of the 
Deaf who has to do with instruction in language as an indispensable tool 
of his trade, and it will be particularly valuable to the beginner in the work 
both because of the care with which the ground that must be covered is 
outlined in exact specifications of the forms and expressions that need to 
be taught, and because of the explication of the principles upon which 
instruction should be based. 

Helpful as are the graded lessons and the exercises they suggest, Mr. 
Story’s very full and lovical presentation of the theory of language teach- 
ing with the Deaf is yet by far the more valuable part of the book. Given 
the right sort of a foundation in correct principles, and almost any teacher 
can build upon it a structure, in the modes of English thought and English 
forms of expression, that will endure and measurably serve its purpose. 
But where one is ignorant of pedagogical principles and has no regard to 
the psychological effect of the methods he employs, there is sure to 
develop, sooner or later, the weakness and confusion of ideas and expres- 
sion that it was at one time expected to find in all those born deaf, or who 
lost their hearii.o too early to have acquired language through the ear. 
The great advance that has been made in language teaching—we now ex- 
pect that every deaf child, at each stage of his progress shall be able to 
express himself so that he may be understood, and with approximate 
correctness as to vocabulary and sentence construction—is due to a better 
knowledge of psychological principles and to their practical application, 
rather than to superior ingenuity of methods. Mr. Story’s exposition 
of his principles is so convincing, there will be few to dispute their sound- 
hess, and with this as a guide, and his outlines of a course of lessons as a 
map, it should be impossible for any teacher to go far astray. 

Mr. Story tells us “There is only one road to language, and this is 
through obedience to principles governing mental assimilation and growth 
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and along this road the deaf must travel in company with their hearin 
fellows,” but he recognizes the difference between the mental states of the 
deaf and the hearing child, and the necessity of adapting thereto the lan- 
guage instruction of the former. This he makes clear in a number of 
passages we regret lack of space forbids quoting for the enlightenment of 
those who would teach the Deaf language wholly by the “Natural 
Method”—a method that is natural to the hearing child at the age and 
under the circumstances that he acquires his language concepts, but is so 
with the deaf child only when modified and supplemented to meet the ab- 
normal conditions of his mental development, his environment, and the 
medium through which all his knowledge must be obtained. 

On the question whether signs are necessary in the education of the 
deaf, Mr. Story says: 


“Nothing can adequately supply the place of words in mental develop- 
ment, for orderly and related thought demands their assistance, and they 
are as necessary to thought, as such, as to its formulation. 


“It is clear therefore that we can accept no substitute for words, and 
that conventional or arbitrary signs are not permissable in teaching. 
They are not only unnecessary, but they militate against the acquirement 
of language by interposing an additional and unnecessary representation 
between the idea and the word. They deprive the pupil of the very expe- 
rience he requires in the direct application of word forms, and it is essen- 
tially only the paucity of his experience with these forms, as compared 
with that of hearing children, which accounts for the difference, i in 1 quality 
and extent, of their respective attainments in expression. * * * 


“The association between the thought and the word must be direct 
and intimate. We are dealing with a natural faculty—Mind—and aim to 
train it to think and formulate its thoughts in the natural way. The word 
must therefore appeal directly to the mind, and never become the re- 
minder of a sign, and that sign the first expression of the idea. It is only 
in this way that the habit of thought can be induced to follow the 
processes of normal children, and a correct expression in language be 
secured, * * * * 

“Thought is built up from very elementary percepts, added to and 
related to others, until complex concepts are formed. Language follows 
and again increases thought, and therefore the higher branches of thought 
and language depend upon the completeness with which these fundamental 
concepts and the simple language forms that expressed them are acquired. 
Complex ideas cannot be fully appreciated unless their preliminary and 
contributary parts are understood; if these fail to be grasped, no 
mnemonic of word or sign can supply the deficiency. Thought develops 
from the seen to the unseen, from the concrete to the abstract, and must 
precede expression, if the latter is to be inspired by intelligence, and of 
anv value whatever as the vehicle of thought. If the early stages of 
instruction deal sufficiently with principles and rudiments, then language, 
intelligently and accurately arranged, from step to step, becomes its own 
interpreter, and does not need the introduction of any medium between the 
idea and the word. Hence we lay down the rule, that while we retain 
purely natural action or gesture—natural signs—commonly appealed to 
by hearing persons to assist in conveying an idea, as explanations to words 
and not as substitutes for them, we do not require conventional or culti- 
vated signs of any description, to aid our work of teaching the deaf to ex- 
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press themselves in terms understandable by all;and further, we believe the 
employment of such signs is detrimental to the purposes of our schools.” 

Most teachers of today will agree with Mr. Story in condemning the 
attempt to teach the deaf idiomatic language through set lessons, a 
practice that was at one time common with the language teacher and that 
was one of the principal sources of the so-called deaf mutisms. He says, 
in part: 

“A knowledge of the peculiarities of idiomatic constructions cannot 
be acquired except by their constant use in daily intercourse. They 
involve distinct uses of the several parts of speech, particularly of the 
prepositions, which vary so far as the child is concerned without rule, 
although the student of words can generally detect the reason of the 
change. The very complexity of these idiomatic forms precludes the 
possibility of covering the ground in ordered lessons: nor is the attempt 
necessary—for the only real method of training the child to use them is 
in association with such incidents or conditions as call for their use.” 


Some of the other subjects discussed in this part of the book are: 
“The Future of the Child and the Teacher’s relation to it,” “How the 
Hearing Child acquires Language,” “Language, the whole Problem of the 
Education of the Deaf,” “The true Basis of Language Teaching,” 
“Method of Expression,” “The Styles of Language,” ‘“Deaf-Mutisms,” 
“The Importance of Reading,” “Composition,” “Writing,” “Grammar,” 
“Is a Course of Lessons in Language Necessary,” and “Method in 
Teaching.” 

The lessons in the practical part of the book are divided into four 
series. The First Series has to do with the acquirement of a vocabulary 
of simple words, the construction of simple sentences therefrom, and the 
development of the intelligence and of the powers of expression through 
language. It corresponds generally with the ground covered in the 
primary and lower intermediate classes of American schools. 

The Second Series aims to extend the pupil’s vocabulary, to give a 
clear idea of the time expressed in the three simple tense forms and 
practice in their use and to prepare for the introduction of the more 
complex forms. 

The Third Series is devoted chiefly to the teaching of forms of com- 
parison, and of the advanced verb forms. In the Fourth Series the 
compound and complex sentence constructions are taught. 

An important feature of Mr. Story’s method is the “indirect teach- 
ing,” through information lessons, object lessons, conversations, etc., by 
which pupils are prepared, in advance, for the direct instruction in the 
various forms, and later are given practice in their use. The lessons, 
throughout, are interspersed with notes and suggestions of great value, 
especially to the inexperienced teacher. Alternating with the pages of 
text are blank ruled sheets on which the teacher may make notes and 
comments or keep a record of his work. It is emphatically a book for 


teachers, and should be in the hands of every member of the profession. 
S. G. D. 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING for Self-Instruction. By Edward B. 

Nitchie. 126 pp. Price by mail, $1.06. 

This book is designed, not for the congenitally deaf whose training 
must be obtained in school by school methods, but for the “hard-of- 
hearing,” or those who have become deaf after learning to speak. It isa 
“self-instructor,” but has been written also with a view to making it 
suggestive to teachers and available for use in their work. The author 
is himself hard-of-hearing, and thus his book is the outcome of his per- 
sonal experience both as a lip-reader and as a teacher of lip-reading. The 
plan of the work is rational and as simple as it can be made to cover the 
actual work to be accomplished. An article by the author elsewhere in 
this number will be suggestive to our readers of the treatment of the 
subject in the book. The book is dedicated: “To Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell to whom I owe the inspiration for much that is of value in this work.” 

F. W. B. 


LANGUAGE PLAN for the Wisconsin Day-Schools for the Deaf. 
Prepared by Miss Frances Wettstein, Milwaukee. Issued by State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary. 102 pp. 1905. 

This is a well thought out and well planned work to give guidance 
and material for a regular course of instruction to deaf children in lan- 
guage. The work covers the following general subjects: Conversation; 
Reproduction; Composition; Action work; Language forms; Grammat- 
ical drill; General Questions and Quick Lip-Reading. Under each subject 
is given the detail of what should be taught in the successive grades of 
the school, with valuable suggestions of points to be especially emphasized 
and of errors to be avoided. The work is certainly suggestive in its every 
page and paragraph, and it reflects much credit upon its author, The 
main purpose of the book, to help the day-schools scattered over the state 
by unifying the work in them and standardizing it, will we believe be very 
generally attained through its use. F. W. B. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE PASSING OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 


“The day for the sign-language is past, .... and it ought to 
be past”; “The sign-language, .... because of its deteriorating 
tendencies, .... is doomed.” These recent pronouncements, out 
of the progressive, yet in certain respects conservative west, 
combine to make a most striking word-picture of the low place 
to which, from its proud estate of eighty, fifty, twenty years ago, 
the language of signs has, in these later days, fallen. Nor are 
these expressions exceptional; they are typical rather, in their 
spirit at least, and largely in their substance, of similar utterances 
that have come in recent years from all quarters of our educa- 
tional field, condemnatory of the sign-language and its many 
shortcomings. The truth is, the sign-language has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, and, weighed in the house of 
its friends and by them, there exists little disposition to question 
the finding. For our own part, we welcome these frank expres- 
sions by experienced and thoughtful teachers of their deeper 
convictions upon this troublesome question of signs. Like flashes 
of lightning they illumine the atmosphere and clear it, making 
truths in their bearing the more visible and giving to them readier 
and wider acceptance. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the sign-language—we 
kuow well its uses and the nature and measure of its advan- 
tages—the school at least is no place for it: there is no room for it 
there, no time for it. With the English language available for all 
purposes and with methods skilfully adjusted to the full utilization 
of its larger resources and capacities, the sign-language is a thing 
in the way, and it acts at every stage of education as an encum- 
brance and a check. The effect of its presence and use is inevi- 
tably to lower standards of work to its level, and to narrow 
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accomplishment: to its limitations. This is true, as we believe, 


in every school that employs the sign-language and _ that 
depends upon it at the critical and most difficult stages of its 
work. Such dependence necessarily standardizes the work and 
brings it all down to the sign-language level, than which no lan- 
guage level is, or can be, lower. The teacher who habitually 
works on this level, or who is compelled to return to it as his 
final recourse, is treating his pupils as intellectual dwarfs, and the 
practice invariably leaves them as helpless as it finds them. 
Teacher-standards, sign-language high, mean pupil-attainments, 
sign-language high; and above this level the great body of the 
deaf of average ambition and mentality can have little hope of 
rising. The chain is only as strong as its weakest link, and the 
teacher’s method-chain, with the sign-language a necessary link 
in it, will lift no weight that that link can not sustain. It is thus, 
in the nature of things, a weak chain, a weak method throughout, 
incapable of effective service except in performance of the lightest 
and simplest educational tasks. In truth, as we believe, there 
would be no such thing as education, as now understood, if no lan- 
guage other than that of signs were used by men. The sign- 
language does not, within itself, carry even the thought of educa- 
tion; nor can it, for there is no sign for the thought, nor can 
ingenuity devise one. There is to be sure a sign for “teach” and 
a sign for “learn,” but teaching and learning are but incidents in 
education, and the sign-language, exhausting itself in symbolizing 
them, falls as far short of covering thé thought of education as it 
does of being an efficient factor in any well-ordered and complete 
educational system. 

The sign-language is natural and quickly learned. True, 
unfortunately true. It were better it were an artificial thing, 
requiring years of teaching and study for its mastery. The deaf 
child learns the sign-language in a few weeks or months, 
practically all there is of it. It requires little mind to learn it, and 
it is perhaps fair to conclude it makes little mind to learn it, or 
to use it after it is learned. As a language it is a plant of quick 
growth: with much of the outward appearance of strength, it is 
organically a weakling, and it fails, as it must fail perforce, when 
put to the test of any really difficult undertaking. 
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It is the plea that signs are necessary for language interpre- 
tation or explanation. But the necessity is the teacher’s, when it 
exists, and is but the measure of his own helplessness, and of his 
pupils’ helplessness as made theirs by the inadequacies of the 
method used and by the general lack of language practice in the 
school environment. The best interpretation that language can 
have is the conditions or situations that lead to its use. That is 
the fundamental principle, and it embodies the whole of the phi- 
losophy, of teaching a language through use of it and through 
sole dependence upon it. The teacher with this principle once 
his own, and with a method adjusted to it, founded upon it, and 
built up about it, may be sure, is sure, absolutely, that he has a 
method that employs to the accomplishment of his ends every 
teaching-learning force that mind can use or respond to. 

Will it ever be settled, this question of the sign-language and 
its utility, or non-utility, in our schools? Without doubt, yes; 
and, when the time comes, it will be settled right, and acceptably 
—we believe—to all parties and sides, to disappear then as a ques- 
tion forever upon which differences are held. But the settlement 
will not come through argument or contention, at least not so 
much through argument of words—we have already had a 
century of that—as through argument of experiences, and facts, 
and accomplishments, all as irrefutable in their logic as they 
will be irresistible in their force. But for the time being, the 
argument of words goes on, and no doubt it will go on—until 
experiences are enlarged and broadened, until facts are multiplied 
and accumulated, until accomplishments are wide-spread and 
everywhere acknowledged. F. W. B. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Two Institutions begin the term with new executive heads, 
the Texas School and the Arkansas School. In the former Mr. 
B. F. McNulty gives place to Judge N. A. Cravens, formerly 
private secretary to the Governor, and in the latter Mr. Frank B. 
Yates gives place to Mr. Arthur G. Mashburn. While Mr. 
Cravens is a new man to our educational work, he is said to be a 
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man of strong character and high attainments, and he will no 
doubt continue in force the progressive policies that character- 
ized the administration of his predecessor. Mr. Mashburn comes 
to his position through professional advancement, he having been 
a teacher for a decade of years in the school over which he now 
presides. Thus, in these instances of change in the higher posi- 
tions of our work, it would appear that two good men have made 
way for two men as their successors equally good. 
F. W. B. 


AN INDUSTRIAL JOURNAL. 


The prospectus is issued of a new publication designed to 
meet the special needs of the industrial departments of our 
schools for the deaf for a journal devoted to the advancement of 
their work. Mr. Warren Robinson, of the Wisconsin School at 
Delavan, who is chairman of the Industrial Section of the 
American Convention, has the enterprise in charge, and he will 
be glad to enter into communication with all persons interested 
and who will aid the publication with their support and good will. 
We shall be glad to see this journal established for we believe that 
there is a field for it, and that it will serve its purpose to improve 
and strengthen industrial instruction for deaf children to their 
material advancement and profit. The price of the new journal 
will be 25 cents for the first two or three numbers to appear this 
year. F. W. B. 


In the Deaf Section of the Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, held at Sparta, October 26, 27, 28, the following 
programme was presented: Club Swinging Exercise—Sparta 
School; “Developing the Reading Habit in Deaf Children”—Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, of the La Crosse School; Class Work of the 
Sparta School—conducted by Miss Charlotte Shermer; “Early 
History of the Public Day Schools in Wisconsin”—Hon. R. C. 
Spencer, Milwaukee; Recitation by a Deaf Pupil—Elisa Lee; 
“Some Needed Points in the Legislation for Public Deaf 
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Schools” —Superintendents M. N. McIver, Eau Claire, J. P. Bird, 
La Crosse, Dr. F. P. Stiles, Sparta; “The Value of the Day 
School from the Parents’ Standpoint”—Chas. Millard; Rhythmic 
Exercises by the Black River Falls School—conducted by Miss 
Blanche Argyle of the Stevens Point School; “The Value of 
Rhythm for the Deaf’—discussed by Miss Blanche Argyle, Miss 
Mary Zassenhaus, and Miss Jennie Smith. Report of this meet- 
ing is to the effect that it was a most enjoyable, profitable, and 
inspiring occasion. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will be held in the city of Washington, at the Volta Bureau, 
January 5, 1906. In addition to the usual routine business, ar- 
rangements for the Seventh Summer Meeting of the Association, 
to be held the coming summer at the Edgewood Park School, 
near Pittsburg, will be considered and as far as possible perfected. 
It is expected that the Summer School question will be considered 
also, and that a session will be provided for. Other highly impor- 
tant matters affecting the future welfare of the Association will 
be brought before the Board for its consideration and action. 

In order that action taken by the Board on the question of 
a session of the Summer School for the coming summer, may be 
in nearer accord with the general desires of the profession, early 
information is requested from all teachers and principals inter- 
ested, with regard to their personal wishes or purposes in the 
matter. It is desired especially that the time preferred for the 
session, whether in May, June, July, or August, and the place 
preferred for the school, shall be stated. Address communica- 
tions to F. W. Booth, General Secretary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


Members and subscribers will receive the Index to the cur- 
rent volume of the REVIEW, with title page for binding, in the 
forthcoming February number. 
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THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 

The Seventh Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, with full pro- 
gramme, will be held, in accordance with a vote of the Board of 
Directors, the coming summer, at the School for the Deaf at 
Edgewood Park, Penn. Edgewood Park, being a suburb of 
Pittsburg, is easily reached by direct rail routes from all sections 
of the country, and it is within a few hours’ journey relative to 
a large number of schools. For these reasons as for others the 
attendance should be very large. The exact dates of the Meet- 
ing will be announced later, probably in our February number. 
President Crouter with the writer recently visited the Edgewood 
Park school to confer with Dr. Burt with reference to the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the Meeting. We confess to no small 
surprise at finding a building so complete and perfect in all its 
parts for the purposes of a school; and we feel assured it will 
prove an ideal building for the comfort and entertainment of our 
Meeting. While the time of the Meeting can not now be definitely 
announced, it will probably cover the week of the last part of June 
or the first part of July. F. W. B. 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro has revised her “Don’ts” and the 
“Whys” to be observed in the teaching of speech, recently pub- 
lished in the AssociIATION REVIEW, and now offers them, with 
some additions, in pamphlet form. They may be obtained from 
her by addressing, Room 518, Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. Single copies, post paid, twenty-five cents; sets 
of ten copies, two dollars. 


Interesting papers have been received from Miss Amkea 
Schmidt, of Emden, Germany, and Madam Anrep-Nordin, of 
Venersborg, Sweden, giving accounts of their visits to American 
Schools in the summer of 1904, with their impressions of and 
opinions upon what they saw and heard. They will appear in 


future issues of the Review in the order in which they were 
received. 
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OBITUARY. 


Jonathan Lovejoy Noyes died at his home in Faribault, 
Minn., October 2, 1905, from a stroke of apoplexy, aged 78 years. 
Dr. Noyes was for many years Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School at Faribault, of which he was virtually the founder, and 
retired from the position because of illness some ten years ago. 
He was a man of fine mould, of high ideals and fearless in his 
devotion to duty and right. Dr. Noyes began his professional 
career as a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution at Philadelphia 
in 1852, where he taught six years; he then accepted a position 
in the Louisiana Institution at Baton Rouge, where he spent two 
years; then he went to the American School at Hartford, remain- 
ing six years; finally he was called to Minnesota where for a 
period of thirty years he held the position of Superintendent of 
the State School. His memory is especially revered by the 
hundreds of pupils whose lives have been made brighter and 
better through his influence and work. 


Rev. Leveus Eddy, a teacher of the deaf for forty-seven 
years, the last thirty-two years being spent in the Kentucky 
School at Danville, died September 28, 1905, aged seventy-one. 
On the day of his death he had taught his class as usual, but a fall 
outside the school-room, probably incident to an attack of heart 
failure, brought the end. 


Miss Emily Eddy, a teacher of the Wisconsin School at 
Delavan for thirty-eight years, and who resigned ten years ago, 
died at Delavan, September 14, 1905, of apoplexy, at the age of 
seventy-five. Miss Eddy had the distinction of being the first 
teacher of speech in the Delavan school, she taking up that work 
in the fall of 1868. She was a sister of Rev. Eddy, whose death is 
noted above. 


Miss Ellen R. Murphy, for many years a teacher in the St. 
Joseph’s Institute at West Chester, N. Y., died on Nov. 12, 1905, 
from apoplexy. She is spoken of as having been a born teacher 
and a woman whose life and work exerted on her pupils an up- 
lifting Christian influence. 
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Teachers wishiag positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American /.ssociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any perso:. who may write for them. 


THE AssociaTION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 
meinbership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—8s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 
money; Iofr. 2c. in French money; 7kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish money; and rol. 2c. in Italian money. 
Pestal i. oney orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


1905. 

*Deceased Members. ¢Original Promoters. §Subscribing Members. ||Life 

Members. {Honorary Members. 
ACKERS, B. ST. JOHN, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 
Adams, Sarah T.* 
Adams, Ida H., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Adams, Mabel E.. Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Addison, W. H., Scheol for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Aherns, Howard E., 821 Schuylkill Ave., Reading, Pa. 
Ahlberg, Anna, School for the Deaf, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Aitchison, Robert., Mt. Pullaski, Illinois. 
Akins, Anna, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Allabough, B. R., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Alcorn, Ada G., Hustonville, Kentucky. 
Alcorn, Larry M. W., 3038 Groveland Ave., Chicago, II. 
Allen Anna C.* 
Allen, Edward E., School for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 
Allen, Hon. George, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Allen, Dr. Harrison.* 
Allen, Henrietta E., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Allen, Jessie B.* 
Allen, Mary A., Hartford, Connecticut. 
Allen, Thos. J., Flint, Michigan. 
Amberg. Dr. E., 27 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Anagnos, Dr. M., Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott, 847 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Anderson, Mamie, Elk Point, South Dakota. 
Anderson, M. C., 18 Farragut Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
Andrews, Cordelia, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Andrews, E. R.* 
Andrews, Harriet E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Harriet V., 3123 Lexington Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Andrews, Helen B., Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Apeline, F., Halmstad, Sweden. 
Applewhite, Alice, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
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Arbaugh, Laura L., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. B 
Archer, T. V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. B 
Archibald, Carrie H., 81 W. Lincoln Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. R 
Argo, W. K., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. B 
Armstrong, Grace E., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. B 
Armstrong, J. V., School for the Blind, Nashville, Tennessee. B 
Ashcroft, Mrs, Harriet F.+, Mackay Inst. for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. R 
Ashcroft, J. I.* B 
Ashelby, Katharine, 483 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Illinois. P 
Ashnefeld, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. B 
Atkinson, M. Emma, 65 Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 5 
Atwood, Lois E.* 
Austin, Mrs. Emma B., 6008 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. B 
Austin, Ida L., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. B 
Austin, Ida M., 714 Thayer St., Flint, Mich. B 
Avery, Elizabeth B., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Pp 
Axling, P. L., 928 Thirty-first St., Seattle, Washington. B 
Ayers, Emilia Augusta, Institution for the Blind, Overbrook, Penn. Pp 
Avcock, B. F., Whiteville, North Carolina. B 
Aymar, Mary A., 4 Edward St., Medford, Mass. B 
Bi 
Bi 
BABB, EMILY A., Wailuku Mani, H. I. Bi 
Baer, Morris B., 15 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. B 
Bagley, Amy C., 90 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. B 
Bagnal, Mrs. I. I., Manning, South Carclina. Be 
Baguer, Gustave, 29 Rue de Nanterre, Asnieres, France. Bi 
Bahr, Lulu C., San Bernardino, California. B 
Baily, Jos. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. B 
Baker, Dr. A. R., 605 New England Bld’g, Cleveland, Ohio. Be 
Baker, Abby T., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Be 
Baker, Mrs. Lella D., Memphis, Tenn. Be 
Baker, Nettie M., 251 E. 57th St., Chicago, Illinois. Be 
Baldwin, Rev. Wm. R., Saxton’s River, Vermont. Be 
Balis, James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. Be 
Balis, Mrs. James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. Be 
Ball, Jessie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. Be 
Ballachey, C. M., 113 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. Be 
Ballinger, Madge E., Greensboro, North Carolina. Be 
Ballou, Lillian I., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. Be 
Bamford, Lillian, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. Be 
Banerji, B. J. N.f, 203 Upper Circular Row, Calcutta, India. Be 
Banford, Jessie, 86 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. Be 
Banister, Ina E., Potsdam, N. Y. Be 
Barber, John, 6 Christchurch Ave., Brondesbury, Londor, N. W., Eng. Be 
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Bardeen, Judge Chas. V., Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ : 
Barker, Frances, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Barr, James A., Stocktcn, California. 

Barrington, W. M., 1712 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Barron, Mary Grey, School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Barry, Katharine E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Barry, William R.* 

Bartlett, A. C., 2720 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bartlett, E. R., Memphis, Missouri. 

Barton, Ellen 

Bartoo, Dell, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bateman, George, Schoo! for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Bateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, St. John, N. B. 

Beale, Mary M., Boston. Mass. 

Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard Ave., Chicago, III. 

Beard, Lena, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Beardsley, Jessie, Madison, S. Dakota. 

Beattie, Grace M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Co’ 
Beatty, Mrs. Charles, Chanute, Kansas. 

Beatty, Frances A., Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Beatty, Gordon, 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 

Beatty, Mrs. H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 

Beatty. Mary H., 207 Simcce St., Toronto, Canada. 

Beatty. Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Becher, Carl, De Doves Laeseforening, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Beck, Winnifred A., Schoo! for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bell, Dr. A. Graham7$!|, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Graham|!, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington D. C. 
Bell, Alexander Melv-iie.||* 

Bell, Mrs. A. Melville!|, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell. Charles J., 1405 G St., Washington, D. C. 

Bell, Clara L., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Bell, Mrs. Eliza Grace.||* 

Bell, Frances K., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell, Lucie Lee, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Bell, Martha C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Belser, Mrs. L. H., Forrest City, Arkansas. 

Bennett, Cordelia L., Berkeley, Cal. 

Bennett, Florence E., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Bennett, Mary E., Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Benedict, Mrs. J. C., Warwick, N. Y. 

Benson, Harriet S.||* 

Benton, Ella, Savannah, Ashland Co., Ohio. 

Bermon, Mrs. Elsie B., 153 Allen Lane, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
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Berry, Miss L.. 24 E. Forty-sixth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bessant, Walter S.* 

Best, Fred. C., Wis. Naticnal Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Betson, Anna L., 323 W. 61st St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bettinger, M. C., Los Angeles, California. 

Betts, Mrs. O. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Bierbower, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bigelow, Mary F., Horace Mann Schocl for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Billings, Carrie, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Bingham, Cordelia D., Oral School for the Deaf, 6550 Yaie Ave., Chicago. 
Bingham, Mrs. Katharine T., College Park, San Jose, California. 
Binkley, Katharine Mae, Box 346, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Binner, Paul.* 

Bishop, Mrs. Mary W., 515 S. Bernard St., Spokane, Washington. 
Bjorset, Hans, Doveskolan, Holmestrand, Norway. 

Black, Anna M.t, Newton, Conn. 

Black, John, 1614 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Black, John C., 9 Walton Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blackwell, Annie R., 37 Granada Road, Southsea, England. 

Blair, Cora L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Blair, S. O., 45 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Dr. Clarence J.J, 226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Blanford, H. S., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, J. F., School for the Deaf, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
Bliss, Dr. Arthur Ames, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bliss, Susan E.¢, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blomkvist, Rektor J., Dofstumskolan, Orebro, Sweden. 

Blum, Albert, 35 E. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bockee. Martha Oakley, School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 

Bolyn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bonham, Guy L., 40 Walnut Place, Dorranceton, Pa. 

Booth, Frank W.||, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia Pa. 
Booth, Mrs. Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bosham, Judge George L., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 

Bradford, Annie, 1628 Walnut: St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bray, Mrs. A. N., 11 Bradley St., Somerville, Mass. 

Breckinridge, Mary S., 210 Lexington Ave., Danville, Kentucky. 
Bretz, Marie Annette, School for the Deaf, Beverly, iiass. 


Brewster, Miss R. W., Elwyn, Pa. i 


Bridge, Rev. Wm. D., 744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Brimmer, Martin S.* 

Britt, Mrs. A. T., Fulton, Missouri. 

Brock, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
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Brooks, Francis.{* 

Brooks, Phillips.]* 

Brooks, Sarah C., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Broughton, N. B., Raleigh, North Carolina. | 
Brown, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Brown, Grace T., School for the Deaf, Albany, N. Y. 

Brown, Mary B. C., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Brown, Mary E., Penn and Lexington Aves., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Brown, Mattie, 56 Rowley St., Rochester, New York 

Brown, Mrs. Philip A. H., 120 W. 72d St., New York, N. Y. 

Browne, A. Dana, Germantown Y. M. C. A., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Brownell, Mrs. Edward I., 30 Walley St., Bristol, R. I. 

Bruce, Mrs. G. H., Danville, Ky. 

Bruce, Lulu May, 462 E. Loula St., Olathe, Kansas. 

Bruhn, Martha E., 100 Paul Gore St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Bryant, Belle, 809 Holland St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Bryarly, Kate L., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Buchan, Miss B., Owen Sound, Ontario. 

Buckingham, Abbie, E. Court St., Flint, Michigan. 

Buckingham, Eva E., School for the Deaf, Station M., New York City. 
Buckingham, Geo. H., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Buhler, Hester, 34 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Margaret A., 192 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

Buliis, Katharine M., 74 Adams St. W., Detroit, Michigan. 
Bumgardner, Nellie, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 
Bunting. Virginia H.. School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Burbank, James P., Boston, Mass. 

Burbank, Mrs. James P., Boston, Mass. 

Burchard, Prudence E., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Burchell, Henry J., 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burchell, Henry J., Jr., 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward S., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Burk, F. M., 309 E. Main St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Burlingham, Hon. Chas. C., 45 William St., New York City. 

Burnside, Thomas.* 

Burns, Mrs. James F., 278 Walnut St., Freeport, Illinois. 

Burton, Mrs. Gertrude H.* 

Burt, Dr. W. N., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Butler, Evelyn A.}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Louis C., 7225 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butterfield, L. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Butterfield, Mrs. L. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Butts, Dr. G. W., Chuckatuck, Virginia. 

Byam, Mrs. Mary S., Chelmsford, Mass. 

Byrns, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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CALAHAN. HARRIET L., 215 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Caldwell, Wm. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Calhoon, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Calman, Henry L., 42 E. Twenty-third St., New York, N. Y. 
Camp, Anna R., Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Camp, Mrs. Walter H., 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. M.||* 

Cannon, Daisy M., 1009 Fifty-fourth Place, Chicago, IIl. 
Carhart, P. W., New York, N. Y. 

Carhart, Mrs. P. W.* 

Carleton, Mrs. W. G., 42 Francesca Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Carlisle, Charles, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Carpenter, Bertha, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Carput, Felix, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Carrol, Mary H., Kingsbridge, New York. 

Carruth, Mrs, Chas. T., 4 Fayerweather St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
Carter, Clyde, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

Carter, Florence E., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 
Carter, Frances F., Cleveland, Alabama. 

Carter, Grace, 231 Elm St.. Northampton, Mass. 

Carver, Leora, 28 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cason, Mary D., 408 Michigan Ave., Menominee, Mich. 
Castle, Mrs. Rebekah H., 425 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 
Castleberry, Mrs. Alice E., Talladega, Alabama. 

Chambers, Rev. Thos. B., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Champlin, Dr. Helen K., 662 Clark Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chapin. Alma L., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Chapin, E. L., School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 
Chapin, Rev. Wm. N., Barrington Centre, R. I. 

Chapman, Rev. M. B., 121 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cheney, Louis R., 40 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 
Chickering, J. W., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Christian, Caroline E., 13 Birch Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
Christmas, Jeannette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Clark, Mrs. Charles, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Clark, Eliza L., Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 
Clark, Prof. W. A., Peru, North Carolina. 

Clarke, Edward P., 2108 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Clarke, F. D., School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Clarke, Frances V., West Winsted, Connecticut. 


Clarke. Hon. Harvey C., State Board of Control, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


Clarke, Mrs. Lottie Lailey, 907 Magnolia St., Boston, Mass. 
Clarke, Mary E., Cave Epring, Georgia 
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Clarke, Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Clarke, Mrs. Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Clarkson, Mrs. S. M. 2113 Lady St., Columbia, South Carolina. 
Clayton, Fred A., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Cleary, Edward, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Cloud, Rev. J. H., 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Coaker, Catharine C., Oral Sch., 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York. 
Cobb, Nelllie B., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Coburn, Alice T., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Cochrane, W. A., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Coffin, Mrs. F. S., Cuero, Texas. 

Coles, Mary||, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colgate, James C., 36 Wall St., New York City.. 

Colier, J. H., Gibson City, Illinois. 

Collier, W. C., Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, Tenn. 

Collins, Mrs. Frederic, 1918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cordon, Anna, School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Conner, Rachel A., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Connery, Julia, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Connick, Thomas, Dixie, Walla Walla Co., Washington. 

Connor, Nellie O., Margaretville, New York. 

Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Connor, W. O., Jr,. School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Conrey, N. P., Cal. Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Constantine, Jolliette E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Cook, Mrs. Flora H.* 

Cook, Geo. W., Flint, Michigan. 

Coombs, Mrs. Grace D. E., 4332 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 

Cooper, Jennie Alston, Charlottesville, Va. 

Cooper, Mildred H., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Corwin, Cora.* 

Cosgrove, Margaret, Ephpheta School for the Deaf, Chicago, III. 
Cotton, Minnie Lee, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Coward, Gilson, School for the Deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool, England. 
Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 

Crenshaw, Nathaniel B.* 

Criffield. Wm. R., East and Division Sts., Walla Walla, Washington. 
Critchlow, Mrs. Mary Reid, 41 Breton St., Halifax, N. S. 

Croker, Gertrude, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Crosby, F. G., Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y. 

Crossette, I. R., 115 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Crossette, Mrs. I. R., 115 Houston Ave,. Muskegon, Michigan. 
Crouch. Rev. John F., W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.7||, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crumley, Linda, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Cuadra, Louis E. Sepulveda, Instituto de Ciegos, Carreo Central, San- 
tiago, Chili. 

Cullom, Hon. S. M.§, Springfield, Illinois. 

Cummings, Miss M. F., 501 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cummings, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cumptun, Dr. Don. M., 57 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Curd, Jessamine.* 

Curd, Lillian W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Curlette, Margerv, Toronto, Canada. 

Currier, Enoch H.+, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York,N. Y. 

Curtice, Fred P., East Washington, New Hampshire. 

Curtiss, Louise A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cushing, M. A., Minok, Illinois. 

Cuthbert, Thos. N., 15 Cortland St., New York City. 

Cuyler. T. DeWitt, Land Title B’ld’g. Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


DAFOE, MRS. MATTIE G., Tecumseh, Neb. 

Dahn, Grace, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Damon, Alice H., 134 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Danger, O., Taubstummenanstalt, Emden, Germany. 

Daniels, Caroline S., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, O. G., 68 Hawthorne St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Dantzer, Rev. C. O., 1829 W. Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davidson, F. P., San Diego, Cal. 

Davidson, S. G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia Pa. 

Davidson, Mrs. Emma West, 105 E, Durham St., Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 

Davies Annie E.* 

Davies, Mrs. C. F., 3757 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Dawes, H. E., 413 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Dawson, S.** 

Day, Mrs. Ellen L., Kendall Green, Washington D. C. 

Dean, Mrs. Dosia. School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 

Deem, Charles S., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Delafield, Mrs. Frederick P., 635 Park Ave.. New York City. 

Delafield, Lewis L., 1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Delafield, Mrs. Lewis L., 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

De Land, Fred, Lock Box 390, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

De Madnazo, Marie Ana McCotter, Institute National de Sordo-Mudos, 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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De Motte, Dr. W. H., 242 Walcott St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denio, Prof. Francis B., Bangor, Maine. 

Denison, James, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Dennis, Rodney.* 

Desai, Pranshinkar L., Golvad, Khadia, Ahmedabad, Bombay, India. 
D’Estrella, T. H., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

De Sumichrast, Prof. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
De Sumichrast, Mrs. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Deucher, Walter, Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 
Devereux, Miss S. H.t, Portland, Oregon. 

De Vries, J. G., School for the Deaf, Groningen, Holland. 
Dewar, Frances, 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. 
Dewey, Dr. John, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dey, Estelle M.* 

Dillon, Marie L., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. T. 
Dimmick, Ella J., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Divine, Mrs. A. B. Stout, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 
Divine, Mrs. Ella R.* ; 

Divine, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Doane, Letitia, 701 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Dobyns, Dr. J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Donald, Dora, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls. S. Dakota. 
Donald, Ida M., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Donohoe, M. Lizzie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Donovan, Judge Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, Mrs. Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Dorsey, Alice A., 245 W. Third St., Maysville, Ky. 

Dost, Ernst, Alexanderplatz 4, Berlin C., Germany. 

Doty, Mrs. L., 6030 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Douglass, Anna L., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine. Fla. 
Douredoure, Bernard L.||, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Downing, A. U., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Draper. Estella M., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Dreyfuss, Jennie M., San Reno Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Driggs, Miss D. S., Middleborough, Massachusetts. 

Driggs, Frank M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

- Driscoll, Timothy F., 9c4 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Driver, Wm. R., 125 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 

Dudley, L. 

Duff, Jessie, 28 N. McLean St., Lincoln, II. 

Dumon, Lucie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Dunbar, Evelina, 212 Prospect St., Staunton, Virginia. 
Dunham, Mrs. Pearl H., 1001 W. Noble Ave., Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
_Dustan, Gertrude L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Dutch, Mary A., 2428 Dwight Way, Berkeley Cal. 
Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLESON, REV. W. S., 608 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Easby, Annie E., Media. Pennsylvania. 

Easby, Mrs. Mary E., Media, Penna. 

Eastburn, Hugh B., Doylestown, Pa. 

Eaton, Blanche B., Contocook, N. H. 

Eaton, Mary, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Eddy, Bessie, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, Clara D., Northampton, Mass. 

Eddy, Emily.* 

Eddy, Frances N., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


Eddy, Mabel G., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


Eddy, S. M., Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 
Edmunds, C. H., Southbridge, Mass. 
Ehrich, L. R., Colorado Springs, Col. 


Elliot. Dr. Richard, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England. 


Ellis, Frances O., Day School for the Deaf, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Ellis, Dr. H. Bert, Los Angeles, California. 

Ellis, Silvenus A.{* 

Ellsworth, William W., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Elmendorf, D. L., 201 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ely, Charles R., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Emerson, Dr. C. W., 36 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Emerson, Grace M., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Enko, P., Imperial Inst. for the Deaf, Garochowaji, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Erwin, Hugh, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Estabrook, Miss E. A., Portland, Maine. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAGAN, ROSE A., 772 East 188th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fairbairn, Sir Arthur H., Bart., 45 Brunswick Sq., Brighton, England. 
Fairbanks, Dr. Arthur W., 362 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Fairbank, Marion E., 1301 Mound Ave., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Fairchild, Mrs. Marian Bell, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Fanning, Miss M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Fant, Mrs. M. A., Townville, South Carolina. 

Farrant, Mary I., 185 Lafayette St., Salem, Mass. 

farrar, A., Jr., care of Henry Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds, England. 

ay, Dr. E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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Fay, Dr. G. O., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Elizabetht, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Mrs. G. O.* 

Fearon, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Cora, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edwin S., Winnetka, Illinois. 

Fechheimer, H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohic. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, L. S.§||* 

Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S.||, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, M. S., 57 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fehmers, A. F.. Institution for the Deaf, Rotterdam, Holland. 
Felkel, Henry Noel.* 

Ferguson, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ferguson, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

Fernald, Helen A., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Ferreri, G., Via Palermo 67, Rome, Italy. 

Ferris, W. N., Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Field, Alice M., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Field, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Finch, Marion E., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Finlay, Clara, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Finney, Mrs. M. E.* 

Firth, Emma M., Cor. 69th St. & Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 

Fish, Kate H.t, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Fish, Simeon G., Mystic, Conn. 

Fish, William B., 364 Russell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fiske, Dr. G. F., 100 State S., Chicago, Illinois. 

Fisk, Pauline, 847 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 

Fitts, Mrs. Clark C., 15 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. F. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fitzsimmons, Eugenia, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Fjortoft, F. A., Skole for Dove, Vibes gade 7, Christiania, Norway. 
Flagg, Helen J., West Hartford, Conn. 

Flaherty, Maryt, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York, N .Y. 
Flatley, M. Stella, School for the Deaf, Green Bay, Wis. 

Fletcher, Katharine, Cla ke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Flodin, A. G., School for the Deaf, Lund, Sweden. 

Florence, Mrs., Marietta, Georgia. 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia Pa. 
Fondelius, Gunnar, David Bargaresgata No. 1, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Forbes, W. H.* 

Forchhammer, G., Den. Kgl. Dovstummeskoia, Nyborg, Denmark. 
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Ford, Belle, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Forman, Mrs. Henry D. 

Fornari, Prof. Gav. Pasquale, Borgomanero, (Novara), Italy. 
Foshay, J. A., Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Foster, Alice S., 253 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Foster, Mrs. Mary E. Unkart.* 

Fowler Elizabeth A.* 

Fox, Chas. C., Danville, Kentucky. 

Fox, Thos. F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New Yor... N. Y. 


Frankenheimer. Miss R., 23 W. Seventy-first St.. New York, N. Y. 


F anklin, Mary, Fordham, New York. 

Freischman, Charles L., 430 Hanover St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
French, Mrs. A.t, New York, N. Y. 

French, Rev. J. A., Austin, Texas. 

French, Martha F., 983 Hancock St., Wollaston. Mass. 
French, Parmeal, Boise, Idaho. 

Friden, S., School for the Deaf, Vexio, Sweden. 

Friedman, Rhea, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Frieschman, Carl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fritz, Katharine, Johnson House, Ishpeming, Michigan. 
Fuller Sarah||, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Fullington, Angeline B., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 


GALLAUDET, DR. E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Galt-Smith, Mrs. J., 145 West 73rd St., New York City. 

Gamble, Matie B.. Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Gantz, Mrs. Wm., Normal, II. 

Garcia, Daniel, School for the Deaf, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Garcia, Dir. Trinidad, Calle Sur C. 4, No. 414, Mexico City. 
Gardner, Hannah, School for the Deaf, Appleton, Wis. 

Garman, Tillie, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Garrett, Emma.* 


Garrett. Mary S., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 


Gaston, Cambria, 211 West St., Jackson, Miss. 

Gault, Bertha H., Ruggles, Ohio. 

Gawith, Frances W.7, Cla ke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Gebhart, Olga M., Wausau, Wis. 

Geddes, J. T., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
George, Mrs. Henry, Jr., 180 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Gibson, Caroline H., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Gilby, Rev. W. G., 419 Oxford St., London, W., England. 
Gilchrist, Anna, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gill, Laura D., Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 

Gillen, Marcella V.* 

Gillespie, Frances E., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 
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Gillespie, J. A., N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillespie, Mrs. J. A.* 

Gillespie, Mabel M., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillett, Almat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Iilinois. 

Gillett, Arthur. 430 Randolph St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Gillett, Chas. P., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gillett. Mrs. Harriet Ann Goode.* 

Gillett, Jane V.. School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gillett, Philip G.* 

Gillett, Mrs. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Gillman, Dr. R. W., 107 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mi 1. 

Gilmar, Mrs. F. E.* 

Gilpin, George, care Starr and Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilroy, Elizabeth P., Mystic, Conn. 

Gleason, Cora L., Perkins Inst. for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Goddard, Josephine L., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
Godwin, A. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Golden, Etta M., School for the Deaf, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Goldsmith, Bernard, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Bernard, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Rev. Father, Institution for the Deaf, Bombay, India. 
Goldsmith, Otta M., 44 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Gcode, Cornelia S.* 

Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Gordon, Clara Louise, Mexia, Texas. 

Gordon, Mrs. John R., Portland, Conn. 

Gordon, Kathlena W., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Gordon, Joseph C.* 

Gordon, Mary T. G., Washington, D. C. 

Gorton, Mrs. Cora D., 109 West 56th St., New York, N. Y. 
Goshorn, Eugenia, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gottlieb, Leo, Trinidad, Colorado. 

Graham, James D., Pasadena, Cal. 

Grant, Mary G.* 

Grarud, Dr. G., Mem. of Parliament, Holmestrand, Norway. 
Gray, F. R., 2032 Perryville Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Gray, W. F., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Greenbaum, Hon. Samuel, 2 East 94th St., New York City. 
Greene, Elizabeth T., 886 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Greene, Dr. R. H., 47 West 38th St., New York City. 

Greene, David, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Greene, Grace G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greener, May, School for the Leaf, Columbus. Ohio. 

Green, Chas. H., Sch. for the Deaf, Clarendon St., Nottingham, England. 
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Greeno, Mrs. Isador L., 224 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Gregary, Mrs. May Autenrieth, Council! Bluffs, Iowa. 
Gregory, Charles, Walla Walla, Washi: gton. 

Gregory, Seth W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Gregory, Mrs. Seth W., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Griffin, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs,Colorado. 
Grimm, M. Agnes, School for the Deaf Providence, R. I. 
Griswold, Mary B., 502 E. First St., Duluth, Minn. 
Groesbeck, E. A., Albany, New York. 

Grossman, Dr. Louis, 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grosvenor, Edwin A., Amherst, Mass. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 414 W. 118th St., New York, N. Y. 


Grosvenor, Gilbert H., Hubbard Memorial Building, Washington, D. C. 


Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H., 1328 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


Grosvenor, Julia E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grosvenor, Melville Bell, 1328 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Grundberg, Dr. L.. Venersborg, Sweden. 

Gruver, Rev. C. B., West Sand Lake, New York. 

Gruver, Cora E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gruver, E. A.||, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, goog Lexington Ave., New York. 
Guinness, Stella, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guldberg, F. O. H., Olafsgade 17, Christiania, Norway. 

Gustin, Eva I., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guthrie, May L., School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gutzmann, A., Taubstummenschule, O. Markus Str. 49, Berlin, Germany. 


IiIAESELER, HELEN M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 
Hagerty, Thomas, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Hagstrom, A. J., School for the Deaf, Hernosand, Sweden. 
Haguewood, Linnie, California. 


Haines, Edwin, Deaf Education Bureau, 64 Queen St., Banbury, England. 


Hall, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Hall, Harriet C., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Hall, Percival, Gallaudet College, Washington, D C. 
Halpen, Rosa H., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Halverson, Clara M., Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
Hamilton, Harriet E.}, 505 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Margaret, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hamilton, Rene E., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Hamlin, Orpha L., Aberdeen, S. Dakota. 

Hammerslough, Julius, 830 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Hammond, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Hammond, H. C., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Hammond, Mrs. Margaret, Mystic, Conn. 
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Hamner, Mrs. John C., 1407 Harrison St., Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Hancock, E. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Hare, Wm. B., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Harmeyer, Anna, 104 East University Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Harmon, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Harper, Geo. W., Robinson. III. 

Harris, Della, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harris, Prof. James C., Rome, Georgia. 

Harris, L. Isabel, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Harris. Rosa R., school for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Harrison, Mrs. E. N., 142 Walnut St., Montclair, N. J. 
Harrison, F. Burton, 43 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Frank, Doylestown, Penna. 

Hart, Olive E. D., 17 E. Twenty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Hartman, John, Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartz, Dr. Henry J., 27 Adams Ave., East, Detroit, Michigan. 
Harvey, Annie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haskins, C. N., Chicago, Illinois. 

Haudering. M., School for the Deaf, Guben, Germany. 

Haupt, Hermine, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Havstad, Lars A., Staatsrevisionen, Christiania, Norway. 
Hayden, Herbert B., 923 Twentieth St., Rock Island, Illinois. 
Haynes, Heber N., 138 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hazard, F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazzard, Eva, School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
Hecker, Miss M. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hedrick, Jennie, 3321 N St., Georgetown, D. C. 

Heizer, Evalyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hemphill, Rev. Dr. John, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Henrickson, Dora P., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Henry, Florence, 33 W. Ninety-fiith St., New York, N. Y. 
Herman, Kate S., Olathe, Kansas. 

Herold. Otto C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
Herzog, Paul M., 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetrick, Mrs. G. W., Florid, Illinois. 

Hewson, Dr. A., 1508 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Martha, School for the Deaf, Bay City, Mich. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., 224 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hill, Thomas.f/* 

Hill, Wm. H., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hillyer, Clara, Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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Hitch, Mrs. Virginia W., 26 Liberty St., E., Savannah, Ga. H 
Hitz, Hon. John+, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. H 
Hoadley, Helen C., Cushing Ave., Dorchester, Mass. H 
Hobart, Almira I.+, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. H 
Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. H 
Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. H 
Hobart, Mrs. Martha L., Horace Mann Sch. for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. H 
Hockley, Thomas.* H 
Hodge, Mrs. Alice Cogswell Weld, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. H 
Hodges, Amy M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. H 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe, Kansas. H 
Hoffman, F. B., 58 Seventy-ninth St., New York City. H 
Hoffman, Hugo, Prov. Taubstummenanstalt, Ratibor, Germany. H 
Hofgaard, E. H., Skole for Dove, Hamar, Norway. H 
Hofsteater, Howard McP., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. H 
Hoge, Mrs. J. Hampton, Roanoke, Va. H 
Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., 812 Trent Ave., San Francisco, Cal. H 
Holden, Mrs. Jennie V 12 Hall St., W. Somerville, Mass. H 
Holder, Mary E.* Hi 
Holliday, George L., 28 Meridan St., Pittsburg, Pa. Hi 
Holmes, Dr. C. R., 8 and 10 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. H 
Holmes, Miss E. L., 29 Myrtle Ave., Stamford, Conn. H; 
Holliday, Ella M., Rome, New York. IL 
Holmsen, Chr., Skovveien 271II, Christiania, Norway. 

Holstein, M., 44 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
Holt, Ellerbe, Boulder, Mont. Ir 
Holt, M. H., Oak Ridge, North Carolina. " 
Holverson, Mrs. A. H., 1220 W. Green St., Rockford, III. 

Hoopes, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. JA 
Hopeman, Antonia B.* Ja 
Hopkins, Mrs. S. C., 546 Fourth St,. Boston, Mass. Jai 
Horschelmann, Direktor A. C., Alt Fennern, Livonnia, Russia. Jar 
Hostetter, Alice, Colwyn, Del. Co., Penna. Ja 
Hough, Charles M., i8 E. Sixtieth St., New York City. Jar 
Hough, Helen V., 9 Union Place, Newton, N. J. Jar 
Howard, Belle, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. Ja: 
Howard, James.* Jas 
Howe, Henry S., Essex St., Longwood, Brookline, Mass. Jay 
Howe, Mrs. Sarah B.* Jer 
Hoyt, Emma S., 307 Woodland Place, Jacksonville, Ill. Jer 
Hoxie, Mrs. J. R., 4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. Jer 
Hoy, Mrs. Anna Lowry, Cincinnati Ohio. Jer 
Hoyt, Emma S., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. Jer 
Hubbard, Charles Eustis, 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. Jol 
Hubbard, Gardiner G.||* a Jol 
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Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner G.||, 1328 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Hubbard, James M., 382 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Samuel, 98 Montecito Ave., cor. Lee St., Oakland, Cal. 

Hubble, Cliffie, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hudgins, Sallie G., Romney, West Virginia. 

Hudson, John E.* 

Hull, Mrs. E. V. R., Kleist Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Hull, Susanna E., Woodvale, Bexley, England. 

Humason, Dr. Thos. A., New York, N. Y. 

Humbert, I. S., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Humphrey, J. F., 122 E. Platte St., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Humphreys, Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Humrich, C. P., Carlisle Pa. 

Hunt, A. W., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Hurd, Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurd, Mrs. Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Hurlbut, Fred., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Hurley, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Wausau, Wis. 

Hutchins, Mrs. George, 815 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 

Hutchinson, Emlen, 112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. L., 2709 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. : 
Hynson, Mrs. Perry, 1465 Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ILLINGWOKTH, E. A., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Henderson Row; 
Edinburg, Scotland. 

Irby, Miss M. L., Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 

Irish, Elizabeth H., School for the Deaf, 904 Cass St., La Crosse, Wis. 

Irvine, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JACK, CORA, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Jack, Ida M-f, Belleville, Canada. 

James, C. D., Eureka Springs, Ark. 

James, Mrs. W. C., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Jameson, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jameson, Helen M., 27 Franklin St., Woburn, Mass. 
Jamison, Dr. W. C., Fairmount, West Virginia. 

Jastremski, Ernestine, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl. 
Jastremski, Mrs. Frances Holloway, Baton Rouge, La. 
Jayne, Henry LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jenkins, Margaret, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jenkins, Weston, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Weston, Talladega, Ala. 

Jenkins, W. G.* 

Jenkins, R. C., Ticonderoga, New York. 

Johnson, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Johnson, Fanny, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
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Johnson, Mrs. Frank S., 2721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Johnson, Miss Joe, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Johnson, J. W.. 317 Locust Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Johnson, Richard O.. School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Johnson, S., School for the Deaf, Brighton, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Effie, 174 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, II. 

Johnstone, E. R., Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Joiner, Enfield, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jolms, Mrs. H. L., New York, N. Y. 

Jones, B. P., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, England. 

Jones, Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Jones, Eleanor P., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Jones, Elizabeth Ogwen, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones Geo. A., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jones, Mrs. J. Arthur, Contocook, N. H. 

Jones, J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Mabel Kingsley, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones, Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 

Jordan, Eijla C., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


KAUFMAN, B., 2 and 4 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kaufman, Mrs. B., 117 West 58th St., New York City. 

Kathan, Mary A.* 

Kearny, Alfred, School for the Deaf, Jacksen, Miss. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, 20 Prospect St., Ashtabu'a, Ohio. 

Keeler, Sarah Warren.+* 

Keiser, Dr. Max, 888 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keithly, Mrs. Mary Tuttle, 522 W. r51st St., New York, N. Y. 
Keller, Helen A., Wrentham, Mass. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, West Virginia. 

Kendall, Messmore, 27 William St., New York City. 

Kennan, Mrs. George, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Kennedy, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Dayton, Ohio. _ 

Kent, Annabelle, 60 S. Clinton St., East Orange, New Jersey. 
Kent, Elizat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Kern, Prof. O. J,. Supt. County Schools, Rockford, Iil. 

Kerr, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Kidder, Chas. W., Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 
Kieffer, Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kieffer, Mrs. Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kiely, H., 858 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kiesel, T. A., Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
King, Ada R., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Mrs. James U.* 
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King, Katharine, Ogden, Utah. 
King, Mabel M., 1821 Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
King, Marian, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
King, Sibelle de F., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a. King, Theo. M., Paxton, Illinois. 
Kinnaird, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Kinsey, Mrs. Eveline I., Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Castle 
Bar Hill, Ealing, W., London, England. 
Kirk, Edward A., School for the Deaf, Blenheim Walk, Leeds, England. 
Kirk, Thos. J., Supt. of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 
Kirkhuff, J. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kirkpatrick, Miss A., 916, 144 St., Rock Island, Illinois. 
a. Kirkpatrick, Anna, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Helen F., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kitson, A. Hilda, Gledhow Hall, Leeds, England. 
Kjellberg, Nils, Stampgaten 50, Goteborg, Sweden. 
Da. Kjellberg, S. U., Stampgatan 50, Goteborg, Sweden. 
Klemm, Dr. L. P., Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Knight, Mrs. Clarence P., 690 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Knight, Elizabeth B.* ; 
Knowlton, Mrs. Dexter A., Stephenson St., Freeport, III. 
Knox, Emma, 863 S. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Koch, Annie, Parkgatan 3, Goteborg, Sweden. 
Koen, Joe, Austin, Texas. 
Kranzusch, Clara, 199 Drew St., Appleton, Wis. 
Kribs, H. Ray, 1900 H. St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Krohn, I. M., 1116 Cypress St., Walnut Hills Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kutner, Simeon, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Nightingale Lane, Wads- 
worth Common, London, S. W., England. 
Kyhlberg, Dr. O., Manilla, Stockholm, Sweden. : 


LACKEY, LILLIAN B., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
La Motte Edith, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Landis, Kate S.* 

Lang, Eleanor, 14 St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Lange, Paul, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Langley, Prof. S. P., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Larkey, George E., 3509 Hough Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Larkin, Annie P.+, West Chester, New York. 

Larsen, F. C., Delavan, Wiscousin. 

Larsen, Lars M., School for the Deaf, Sante Fe, New Mexico. 
LaRue, Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Rue, Sallie J., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Lathan, Charles H., Mystic, Conn. 

Laurent, E., Sr., E. Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lauritzen, John, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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Lawrence, Mrs. Joseph S., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lawrence, S. H., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Lawrence, William Marshall, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Layton, Nanetta, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leadbetter, Florence E., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Leake, Mrs. Mary L., 316 E. Price St., Germantown, Pa. 

Le Clercq, Chas. J., 2141 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

Le Clercq, Mrs. Chas. J., 2141 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Lee, Virginia, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Lehman, Arthur, 16-22 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Leighton, EmilyL., 1523 Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Leonard, Ella M., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Lerch, Rena, South Canaan, Wayne Co., Pa. 

Leu, Barbara, 613 W. 67th St., Englewood, III. 

Leverett, George V., 66 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Levy, Felix H., 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Edna B., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York City. 
Lewis, Emma, 1227 Academy St., Scranton, Pa. 

Lewis, Irving C., 456 Eighth St., Oakland, Cal. 

Lewis, Hon. George A., 268 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis, F. Mortimer.* 

Lewis, Mrs. R. Rush, Frederick, Maryland. 

Lewis, O. Eugene, 78 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Libby, Mabelle J., 291 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 
Lightfoot, A. B., Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Lillard, Sadie, School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
Lindberg, Alfred, Manilla Dofstumskola, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Lindsay, Hon. Jas. H., Charlottesville, Va. 

Linn, Mrs. W. R., 2709 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 
Lippestad, J. A., Thorohang Institut, Christiania, Norway. 
Lippitt, Henry.{* 

Lit, J. D., 1942 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littlefield, Susan E., 34 Princeton St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Loader, Miss M. L., 5 Richmond Terrace, Brighton, England. 
Locher, Mrs. Chas. H., 207 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Lochhead, Grace R.* 


Locke, Ada Sherborne.* 

Locke, C., School for the Deaf, Trondhjem, Norway. 

Lockridge, I. P., Austin, Texas. 

Loeb, Miss R., 116 W. Seventy-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Lougee, Gertrude L., 23 Lavender Sweep, London S. W., England. 
London, Bessie A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long, L. B., 1119 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Nora V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Loveless, Mary E., St. Timothy's, Catonsville, Missouri. 
Low, Mrs. S. L., 11 Monument Square, Charlestown, Mass. 
Lowrey, Frances S., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lucas, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ludlow, Sarah.* 

Luedeman, G., Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Lung, Mrs. J. C., 620 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyle, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Lyman, Elizabeth M., 423 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
Lyne, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Lynch, Tilman D., 816 Wallace St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Lyon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MACDONALD, BLANCHE, Hopewell, Nova Scotia. 

MacFarlane, Etta, 316 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

MacIntyre, Mary B., 886 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 

Mackay, Annie, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

MacMillan, Sophia A., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

MacVeagh, Charles, 40 E. Seventy-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

Macy, John Albert, care of Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

Macy, Mrs. John Albert, Wrentham, Mass. 

McAllister, Emily, 570 W. One Hundred Fifty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

McAloney, Thomas S., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 

McAloney, Mrs. T. S., Boulder, Montana. 

McBride, Sarah, 716 High St., Bellingham, Washington. 

McCallum, Mary, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

McClure, D. E., Lansing, Michigan. 

McClure, M. P., Mediapolis, Iowa. 

McClure, Sarah, Jackson, Mississippi. 

McCool, Sarah, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

McCord, Jeanette H., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

McCowen, Mary||, Public Schools for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

McCue, A. H., Fishersville, Virginia. 

McCurdy, Arthur W., Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

McDermid, W. D., School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

McDowell, Florence C.+, Cresheim Arms, Allen Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

McFall, Dr. Guy H., 32 Adams Ave. West, Detroit, Michigan. 

McFarland, Dr. J. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

McFarland, Mrs. J. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

McGee, W. J., Washington, D. C. 

McGill, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Station M. New York, N. Y. 

M’Girr, Katie M., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., 6018 Drexel Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McGuire, Mary, School for the Deaf, Pine Hill, Albany, N. Y. 

McIlvaine, John A., Jr., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIntire, Wm., 4020 Ogden St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIver, C. D., Cave Spring, Ga. 

McKee, Margaret V., 5400 Jackson Ave., Chicago, III. 

McKeen, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

McKim, John W., Boston, Mass. 

McKinley, Mrs. D. H., 127 W. Franklin St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

McKinney, Rachel, 1007 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

McLean, Ward.* 
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McMaster, Annie, Rochester, N. Y. 

McMaster, Lucy B.* 

MeNair, Mrs. A. D., Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

McNall, Helen C., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
McNulty, B. F., Austin, Texas. 

McVickar, Rt. Rev. Wm. Nelson, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Magher, Louisa C., Rochester, N. Y. 

Maguire, F. Z., 5 Warwick c.. High Holborn, London, England. 
Mahony, Catherine A., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 
Makemson, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Mallory, M. L.* 

Manning, F. M., Mystic, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Hara, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
March, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno, 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 
Marr, Addie V., 65 Highland St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Marsh, Dr. Elias J., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marsh, Matilda L., ‘600 Park Ave., ’ Paterson, N. J. 

Marshall, Margaret R, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Martin, Catherine E., Clarke School, 13th and Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Martin, Mary L., 901 W. State St., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Martin, Paul, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Martindale, Wales C., Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Marvin, Carrie, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marvin, Mary E., 210 De Kalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mathison, Robert, School for the Deaf, Beileville, Canada. 
Mathison, Mrs. Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mauss, Mrs. M. E., 1701 Sixth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Meade, Mrs. L. C., Yankton, South Dakota. 

Mears, Willard S., 1 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Meigs, Jane T.+, New York, N. Y. 

Melchert, Martha E., 40 Clifford St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Menefee, Elizabeth, 933 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Menefee, Martha, 933 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Merrill, ‘Louise H., Portland, Maine. 

Metcalf, Mattie H.t, Olathe, Kansas. 

Metcalf, Frank W., ‘Arcadia, Oregon. 

Meyer, Helen, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Meyer, Mrs. H. W., 675 Morrison St., Appleton, Wis. 

Meza, Dr. Francisco, Instituto de Sordo Mudos, Santiago, Chili. 
Mihm, L. W., School for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wis. 

Millard, J. B., 315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miller, Adelaid Frew, 75 Lincoln Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Miller, J. H., 511 Park St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Miller, Lucia M., 631 Westminster St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Miller, Malinda K., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Miller, Wm. E., Carlisle, Pa. 

Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China. 

Mills, Thos. B., Superior, Wis. 

Mitchell, H. F., New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Mrs. J. G,. 432 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Martha B., W. Duval St., Germantown. Pa. 
Moerder, Gen. J., 35 Baskow, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Monlux, J. B., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Monaci, Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Instituto de Sordomuti, Genova, Italy. 
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Monro, Mrs, S. A. J., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Monroe, Susan E., 330 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monroe, Thomas.* 

Monroe, Prof. Will S., State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Montague, Helen, Asylum Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montgomery, Endora, 3325 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, Sidney M., 67 Carrera St., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Moorehead, Horace R., Fifth St. and Bellfield Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Morbacher, Mrs. Samuel, Box 94, Arverne, Long Island, N. Y. 
Morgan, Charlotte Louise, 11th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland, Cal. 
Morgan, Mrs. Colin D., “Milton,” Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 
Morgan, Henry, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

Morgan, James, Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Morgan, Mary B., Fordham, New York. 

Morgan, W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morgenthau, Dr. George, 34 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Morris, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Morris, John T., 826 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris, Lydia T., Compton, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morrison, Alice F., Vineland, N. J. 

Morrison, F, D.* 

Morrison, George H., Troy, New York. 

Morse, Anna, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Morse, Walter F., Concord, Mass. 

Morton, Joy, 15 Groveland Park, Chicago, III. 

Moses, Mrs. Jane L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Moss, Mrs. Arline B. Nichols, 820 Academy Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mueller, Aug. F., 8co Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Muller, Martin, Elyria, Ohio. 

Mullin, Mrs. C., 2203 Grant St., Omaha, Neb. 

Mulrenen, Mrs. J. D., Hadley, Saratoga Co., New York. 
Munger, Mrs. H. M.. Mexia, Texas. 

Munro, Mrs. E. R., 1114 Center St., Station D, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Murphy, J. J., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Murphy, J. W., School for the Deaf, Halifax Nova Scotia. 
Murphy, K. Whitley, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Murray, M. Agnes, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATHAN, MRS. H., 1203 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Nelson, E. B., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Nelson, Joseph B.* 

Nelson, Mrs. Joseph B., 437 A. Warren St., Hudson, New York. 
Nesbit, Edith B., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nevil, Blanche I., Kynerdale Road, Stamford Hill, London, N., England. 
Newcomer, Waldo, 105 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 
Newlee, Clara Ellen, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Newlin, Olive School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Newman, Helena P., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nichols, Mrs. J. D., Henry St., Lynn, Mass. 

Nissen, Prof. Hartvig], Boston, Mass. 

Nitchie, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nixon, Bertha M., Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 

Nixon, Bessie L., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
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Nordin, Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep, Forsstanderinna for Skolhemmet for 
blinda dofstumma, Wenersborg, Sweden. 

Nordin, Frederick, Dofstumskolan, Wernersborg, Sweden. 

North, Ralph H., 7301 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Henry B., Mystic, Conn. 

Noyes, J. L.* 

Noyes, Marion L., School for the Deaf. am, Airy. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Mary L., Seville, Ohio. 

Nuber, F. W., New York, N. Y. 

Nuff, Mrs. O. L., 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nugent, Anna, 12 Elm St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


O’DONNEL, FRANCIS H. E., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Olin, Caroline L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Openshaw, Joel C., 100 W. Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orr, Nannie C., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Osborn, Virginia A.+, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Osterhout, Alice, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Owen, Helen H., 816 Sixteenth St., Moline, III. 


PACH, ALEX. L., 935 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pach, Mrs. A. L., 56 West 105th St., New York City. 

Packer, Thos. E.* 

Page, John, State House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson|], 1759 R St., Washington. D. C. 

Palm, Elnora, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Gen. W. J., Box 1208, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Palmer, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Palmer, Robert, Noank, Conn. 

Pancoast, Miss M. A., 20 Central Park W., New York City. 

Park, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Parker, W. D., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Parker, Willard, Jr., 159 Front St., New York, N. Y. 

Parminter, Grace E., 4319 Berkeley Ave., Chicago, III. 

Parsons, Col. Francis, Hartford, Conn. 

Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Patrick, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Patron, Dr. Augustin Risso, Instituto de Sordo Mudos, La Plata, Ar- 
gentinia. 

Patterson, Hettie I, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Pattison, Robert 

Payson, Mrs. Edgar, 324 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

Pearse, Lillian B., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Peck, Alfred, 138 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Peck, Fayetta, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Peet, Elizabeth, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Peet, Isaac Lewis.* 

Peet, Walter B., New York, N. Y. 

Pegues, Mrs. E. C., Raleigh, N. C. 

Pennycook, Ida M., 158 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Pepper, David, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Perry, Chas. Strong, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Peter, Mrs. Rena, Olathe, Kansas. 

Pettapiece, Laura E., School for the Deaf, Milwaukee Wis. 

Pettibone, Nora, 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York, N. Y. 
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Phillips, Mrs. Bessie P., 261 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Phinney, Mrs. Mary E., 428 Amherst St.. Manchester. New Hampshire. 
Pillot, Mrs. Stuyvesant, 127 E. 55th St., New York City. 

Pioda, Dr. Alfred, Locarno, Switzerland. 

Plympton, Emma L.* 

Pollak, Robert R., 7 Foxcroft House, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pollock, Isabel, 8 Clauricarde Gardens, London, W., England. 
Pope, Alvin E., Red Cloud, Neb. 

Porter, Mrs. Alice M., Pierce Building, Huntingdon Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Porter, Edward B., Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Porter, Samuel.* 

Posey, Lillie, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Potter, Adella F., 45 a Massey St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Powell, J. W.* 

Powell, Mrs. Wm. E. M., 449 Manning Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. C., 63 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Prawitz, J., School for the Deaf, Gefle, Sweden. 

Price, Cora R., 118 N. Mulberry St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Prince, Ernest, School for the Deaf, St. John’s, N. B. 

Pritchard, G. T., Scranton, Pa. 

Proctor, Margaret N., 1627 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

Pugh, M. Louise, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Purtell, Mary J.7, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 
Putnam, George H., Schoo] for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Putnam, Mrs. Henry W., 130 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Pybas, Adelaide H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUIGLEY, Rt. Rev. J. E., 1025 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RANKIN DAVID S., Troy, N. Y. 

Rankin, Mrs. David S., Troy, N. Y. 

Rao, M. Srinivas, Hon., Sec’y of D. & B. School for the Deaf, Cham- 
rajapuram, Mysore, India. 

Rawlings, Helen, 706 W. State St., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ray, Elizabeth, 131 E. Pratt St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ray, John E., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Frank, Jr., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Read, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Utten E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Reade, H. L., Jewett City, Conn. 

Reamy, Olive L., New York, N. Y. 

Reckweg, John C., 123 W. Br St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Reed, Mrs. Hypatia B., Menasha, Wis. 

Rees, Frances R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reider, James S., 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinhardt, Anna, Hoyt, Pa. 

Reinhold, Laura E.* 

Renand, Dr, George L., 27 Adams Ave. East, Detroit, Michigan. 

Reno, Morris, Music Hall Co., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Geo. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rhoades, John H., 559 Madiscn Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rhodes, Elizabeth K., Delavan, Wis. 

Rice, Alex. H., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Rice, Luan C., New York, N. Y. 

Rice, W. E., American Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richards, Anna M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
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Richards, Laura DeL.+, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Richards, Chas. L., East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Richardson, Mrs. Mary D., Bethel, Maine. 

Richardson, Mrs. P. L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Richmond, Mrs. Harold, 88 Cooke St., Providence, R. I 

Rider, Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Rider, Mrs. Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 

Reidle, Anna R., 502 Vine Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Riggs, Miss K. T., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Ritter, W. C., Hampton, Virginia. 

Roberts, Emma, School for the Deaf, Indianapoiis, Indiana. 
Robertson, Mrs. J. Harry, 50 Elliott Row, St. John, N. B. 
Robertson, Col. J. R., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Robie, Alice V., School for the Deaf, Ashland, Wis. 

Robie, Grace L., Broadway & 163d St., New York, N. Y. 

Robie, Laura B. 

Robinson, Anna E., 1161 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Robinson, Louise, School for the Deaf. Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robinson, Lucy E., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Robinson, Warren, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Rodes, Hon. B. O., Danville, Ky. 

Roe, Dr. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 


Roe, Mrs. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 


Rogers, Augustus, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, Amy R., Lovington, Va. 

Rogers, Grace A.* 

Rogers, Harriet B.+, North Billerica, Mass. 

Rogers, Howard J., Dept. Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Rogers, Maria A., 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York City. 
Rogers, Martha, Washington, Indiana. 

Roorda, P., School for the Deaf, Groningen, Holland. 

Roosa, Mrs. Bessie Anderson, 112 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 
Root, Ettie B., 428 Nineteenth St., Moline, III. 

Rose, Grace H., Granville, Ohio. 

Roesnbaum, Mrs. S., 48 W. Eighty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. H., 53 W. Eighty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Wm. I., 19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, George, 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. George, 116 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Ross, Edyth, School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rothchilds, Mrs. M., 129 W. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rothchilds, S., 1717 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rowell, Mrs. Geo., 6810 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 
Ruckley, Maude, School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Ruggles, Jenny L., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York City. 
Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II). 
Ryerson, Mrs. M. A.. 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


SACHS, MRS. SAMUEL, 46 West Seventieth St., New York, N. Y. 
Sanford, Harriet I., 386 Third St., Manistee, Mich. 

Sanborn, Hon. Frank B., Concord, Mass. 

Sanders, George T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sanders, Mrs. George T., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. Thomas, Haverhill, Mass. 
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Sanxay, Olive, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiaua. 

Satterly, Cora B., School for the Desf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Satterthwaite, Estella V., School for the Deaf; Rochester, N. Y. 
Sattler, Dr. Robert, 64 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Saul, Mrs. Katherine P., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Sauter, Emily E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sawallisch, Direktor W., Elberfield, Rheinprovince, Prussia. 
Schaffer, Anna E., Supervisor Schools for Deaf, Madison, Wis. 
Scheuer, Mrs. Morris, 1190 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Schilling, Alice, Darwin School, Chicago, IIl. 

Schmidt, Amkea, Neuer Market 32, Emden, Germany. 

Schmitt, Anna, Fitch Place, Langdon, D. C. 

Schontheil, S., London, England. 

Schoolield, Allen T., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 

Schrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Schwartz, Mrs. Elizabeth Watts, Norfolk, Va. 

Scott, Mrs. F. J., 6548 Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 

Scott, Fanny M., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Scott, Mrs. Walter, 118 W. Second St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Scribner, Mrs. J. H., Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scudder, H. E.* 

Searles, Jean B., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Seeley, Miss S. Franc, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. J. A.* 

Selby, Mary A.* 

Seliney, F. L., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Senter, Augusta, 494 Kensington Place, Pasadena, Cal. 

Sharp, B. Howard, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Shaw, Mrs. Caroline, 208 E. Front St., Traverse City, Mich. 

Shaw, Jno. George, School for the Deaf, Preston, England. 

Shaw, Mary B., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Shaw, Mary, Edgemont Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Shelton, Agnes, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Shermer, Charlotte, Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Shirley, Edna, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Silver, Ethel B., 5107 Pulaski Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Simmonds, Mary L., Portland, Maine. 

Simpson, James.* 

Simpson, Mrs. James, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Simpson, Mary A., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simpson, Mrs. M. L., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falis, S. Dakota. 
Sister Adele George, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mariae Therese, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sister Mary Anne Burkey, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Austin, Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. 
Sister M. de Sales, St. Michael’s Convent, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Sister M. Dositheus Dwyery, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sister Mary Martina, Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s, St. Joseph’s Institute, S. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister Philip of Jesus, Female Deaf and Dumb Institute, Montreal, Can. 
Sloan, Eliza, School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 

Smedley, Anna P., care of Mrs. Hoge, Blacksburg, Va. 

Smith, Alice Noyes, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
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Smith, A. W., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Bertha S., 74 Adams W., Detroit, Mich. 

Smith Caroline R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Mrs. Charlotte M., Spokane, Wash. 


Smith, Miss E. J., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Smith, Florence W., Falkland, Pitt Co., N. C. 

Smith, Herbert Knox, Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, Ina, S. Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Jennie C., Day School for the Deaf, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Smith, Mrs. J. R., Hamilton Terrace, New York City. 

Smith, Mariae A. L.* 

Smith, Dr. Stephen, 3 West 92nd St., New York City. 

Snider, Amy E., Box 46, Lena, III 

Snow, Emmal|, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 

Snyder, Agnes, Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Solfisburg, Lydia, Aurora, III. 

Sondheim, Phineas, 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Spaight, Augusta, School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Sparrow, Mabel S., South Orleans, Mass. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Spear, A. R., 131 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spencer, Bettie B., Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dakota. 


Spencer, Hon. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis.’ 
Spencer, Mrs. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sprague, O. S. A., 2700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sprague, Sarah T., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Stannard, Martha R., 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. 
St. Clair, Flora, 6916 Stewart Ave., Englewood, III. 

Stearns, Laura J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steelman, Anna B., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
Stegman, Louise W., 1096 First Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stein, Miss S., 59 E. Sixty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Steiner, Bernhard C., Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Stern, Bernhard, care of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. H., Ten Eyck St., Watertown, New York. 
Stephenson, Elizabeth, 552 Spring St., Elgin, Ill. 

Stevenson, Estella, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Stevenson, Mrs. S. M., 7 Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
Stewart, A. A., Neosho, Mo. 

Stewart, Mrs. A. A., Neosho, Mo. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. George B., A Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Stinson, Carrie R., Morganton, N. 

Stodghill, Mathilda E., 218 Third Se. Danville, Ky. 

Stone, Mrs. Abby Locke, 185 Vernon 'St., Worcester, Mass. 


Stone, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stone, George F., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Story, A. J., Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
Stowell, Mary E.* 

Stratton, Hon. J. R., Toronto, Canada. 

Streeter, J. W., 2001 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Strickland, Elizabeth H., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lex. Ave., New York. 
Stryker, Mrs. E. M., 293 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Stryker, Grace H., Sch. for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 
Stuart, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. = 

Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Pa. 

Sturgis, 152 East 38th St., New York City. 

Sturtevant, G. H., 537 Caledonia Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Sullivan, Margaret M., Welcome, Wis. 

Summers, Carrie H., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Arthur E., Lake Ave., Rochester, New York. 
Sutherland, Leela M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Swett, Nellie H.* 

Swiler, John W., Burlington, Iowa. 

Sykes, Miss S., ‘““The Barnard,” 71st St., Central Park W., New York. 
Syle, Mrs. H. W., 188 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


TAFT, ANNIE E., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Taft, Carolyn Gay, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Taft, Grace Emilie, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Tansley, Dr. J. Oscroft, 28 W. 43rd St.. New York City. 

Tansley, Rachel C., 114 Queen Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

Tate, Dr. J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Tate, Mrs. J. N., School for the Deaf Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Mrs. Alfred Blake, Sangatuck, Mich. 

Taylor, Annah S., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Taylor, Mrs. Benj. F., Cor. Olive St. & Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Taylor, Bernice, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor. C. W., Schoo’ for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Taylor, Ellen, Danville, Ky. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Taylor, Ellen E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Taylor, George, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Dublin, Ireland. 
Taylor, Harold L., School for the Deaf, Margate, England. 

Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Mrs. Jean McN., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
Taylor, Nellie M., School for the Deaf, Taliadega, Alabama. 

Taylor, W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Teegarden, G. M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Terrell, Park, 130 Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

Terrell, Mrs. Park, 130 Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

Thew, Jessie L., School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas, Hon. D. C., Watertown, South Dakota. 

Thomas, Mrs. William D., 633 N. Carrollton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Thomason, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Thompson, Anne C., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Thompson, E. S.+. School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park. Pa. 


Thompson, Emma Ross?¥, Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson, Fannie E., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Thompson, Louisa K., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thompson, Mary H. 38 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Thompson, Mary S., "Bell School for the Deaf, 23 W. 44th St., N. Y. City. 


Thorne, Mrs. R. Edgar, 704 Craig St., Montreal, Ouebec. 
Throckmorton, Helen G.. School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Penn. 
Thurber, Amey, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 
Tillinghast, E. S., School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Tilson, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
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Timmerman, Edward F., 53 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Timmons, Kate, 68 Water St., Morristown, N. J. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tipton, Judge, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tipton, J. W., Toronto, Kansas. 

Titze, Gerhard.* 

Tomlirson, Mrs. Harriet M., 3201 S. Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Tompson, E. W. E.* 

Tower, Mrs. Samuel F., 82 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Trepanier, Rev. Canon F, X., Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 
Trieschman Chas. S., 430 Hanover St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trinks, C., 49 Audubon Ave., New Yerk City. 

Tripp, Sally B., Horace Mann Schoo! for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
True, Lillian F., Bethel, Maine. 

True, Marv H.7, Bethel, Maine. 

Tryborn. J. H., care Board of Educaticn, Detroit, Mich. 

Tucker, Bessie A., 4221 Chambers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tucker. Mary P., School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Turner. Marv E., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Tyler, Prof. John M., Amherst, Mass. 

Tyler, Richard K., Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 


ULFSPARRS, S., School for the Deaf, Karlskrona, Sweden. 
Underwood, J. C., 57 Clifton St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Unkart, Gustava, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Upham, N. Louise, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urbantschitsch, Prof. Dr. Victor, Schottenring 24, Wein, Austria. 


VAN ADESTINE, ELIZABETH, School fer the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude, Schoo! for the Deaf, Calumet, Mich. 

Van Allen, Rev. H., Utica, N. Y. 

Van Benschoten, Irene, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pa. Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth, Schoc! for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Praagh, Wm., Training College for Teachers, 11 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W., England. 

Vaught, Mrs. H. W., Jacksonville, Ill. 


WADE, MRS. CHARLES W., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Wade, Wm., Oakmont, Pa. 

Waite, Frances F.* 

Waite, Minnie M., Jacksonville, III. 

Walcott, Charles D., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Waldo, E. F., Birmingham, Mich. 

Walker, A. H.. Schoo! for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, E. W.. School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Walker, Mrs. Fannie R., 52 Cedar St., West Somerville. Mass. 

Walker, M. Frances, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Walker, P. R., 716 N. Church St., Rockford, III. 

Walker. S. T., School fcr the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Walter, Dr. Robert, Wernersville, Pa. 

Walters, Katherine R., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walther, Eduard, Der Konigi. Taubstummenanstalt, Elsasser Str. 27, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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Walton, Ide'la, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Warner, Mrs. Ella Scott, 5 Whipple St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Warren, Josephine, Stanford, Ky. 

Warren, Lillie Edginton, 124 E. Twenty-eighth St., New York, MN. Y. 
Washington, Janie M., 910 Nichols St., Fulton, Missouri. 

Watson, James, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Watson, Jane S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Watson, W. W., Barry, III. 

Watzulik, Albin Maria, S—A. Altenburg, Germany. 

Waugh, Margaret C., School for the Deaf, Govan, Scotland. 

Way, Daisy M., Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Way, Mrs. H. M.. 1024 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Missouvi. 
Weaver, James Arthur, School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Weaver, Stella E., 41 Savin St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Webb, Mary, Portland, Maine. 

Weber, Mrs. Frederick, Church St., Kingsbridge, New York City. 
Weeden, Mrs. W. B., 158 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 

Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Phiadelphia, Pa. 

Wellington, Mrs. J. E., 77 Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wells, Hannah C., Wetherfield, Conn. 

Wells, Mabel, School for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. -. 
Welsh, G. W., Farmers’ National Bank, Danville, Ky. 

Wemple, F. H., Waverly, III. 

Wentz, Clayton, Salem, Oregon. 

Wesselius, Mrs. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Westendorf, Katherine, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Mary H.* 

Westervelt, Dr. Z. F.+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., Schocl for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westinghouse, Mrs. George, Erskine Park, Lenox, Msss. 
Wettstein, Emma, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wettstzin, Frances. Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Wetzel, J. W., Carlisle, Penna. 

Weygandt, C. N., 408 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharton, Lula E., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Chester C., Northampton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Frank R., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Wheeler, Homer C., Peterboro, N. H. 

Wheeler, Louise T., 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wheeler, Melvin H., 14 Kirkland Place. Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheelman. Mabel P., 17 Maple Ave., Newton. Mass. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. FE. M., 1129 Tremont Bui!ding, Boston, Mass. 
Whipple, N. F., 760 Tenth St., Oakland, Cal. 

White, Alice M., School for the Deaf, <dgewood Park, Pa. 
White, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelnhia, Pa. 
White, Marie M., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

White, Mrs. S. L., Caribou, Maine. 

White, Wm. Tr., 714 Arcade Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whiteman, Mrs. Jennie L., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Whitley, Catherine, Emporia, Kan. 

Whitman, Mrs. Martha F.* 

Whitney, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

Whittaker, Mrs. H. M., 360 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wiberg, Gasta, Dammat 4 Garda, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Wilbur, Robert P., Mystic, Conn. 
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Wilcox, Rachel, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilcox, Viola a Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wild. Laura H., Hartford, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Dr. Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Williams, Alice S., School for the Deaf. Hartford, Conn. 

Willhoyte, Fairrie L.. 224 W. Walnut St., Danville, Ky. 

Williams, Belle, School for the Deaf, Rome, IN. ¥. 

Wiliams, Fanny, 406 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Williams, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. H. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Williams, Gwendolyn, 2446 Prairie Ave., Chicago III. 

Williams, Dr. Job, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, — 
Williams, Kate D., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Maude C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Fa. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wines, Hon. Fred. H., 1446 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. ‘ 
Winston, Mrs. L. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina. 
Witter, Ruth, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wittig, Meta, 223 E. Fourth St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Wolff, Mrs. F. R., 118 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York, N. Y. 
Wood, Elizabeth, Briggs, Va. 

Wood, Frances W., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wood, Mrs. James, 14 Mt. Morris Park W., New York Citv. 

Wood, Mary, Academy St., Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, Susie L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Woodbridge, Irene, Frederickton, New Brunswick. 

Wooddell, Mrs. F. W., 1112 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woodruff, Miss M. L., Sch. for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Worcester, Eleanor B., Thetford, Vermont. 

Wright, C. W., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wright, Frank R., Rowena, South Dakota. 

Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wright, “aa D., Wright Oral Sch., 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York. 
Wright, Z. J., Dadeville, Alabama. 

Wyckoff, Edith, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. Ill. 

Wynne, Marjorie, Kingsbridge Library, Riverdale Ave., New York os 


YALE, CAROLINE A.}7]|, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Yates, Frank B., Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Yeager, William J., Reedsville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 
Yendes, Candace A., 425 Ella St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Yerkes, Miss E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yost, Stella, Danville, Ky. 
Young, "Alexina 6045 Yale Ave., Chicago, II. 
Young, Elizabeth R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young, Louise T., Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 
Young, Mrs. M. oh School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 


ZANE, MARY S., Home for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zassenhaus, Mary, Colby, Wisconsin. 

Zell, Ella A., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ziegler, Robert M., school for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zimmer, George, 614 Bridge St., Lowell, Mass. 

Zimmerman John E., Trinidad, Col. 

Zorbaugh, Rev. Chas. L., 17 Windermere St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Zorbaugh, Gracet, care North American, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any persoz who may write for them. 


THE ASSOCIATION REVIEw is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—8s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 
money; Iofr. 2c. in French money; 7kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish money; and tol. 2c. in Italian money. 
Postal x:oney orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. 


BLANK FoRM FOR: APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 


1905. 


To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hereby make application for Active membership in the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
for the year 1905-6. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 


Signed, 


Address, 
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THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 
By Karudnine BE. 

A systént of lwiguage teaching that individualizes the elements 
of the English sentence to the eye, and itidicates at the same time 
grammatical relationships by form, order, and position, atording 
thus, to the deaf child, sight rules for guidance to correct syntax in 
speech and writing. 

Tie systent eniploys five large wall states, atid ai is to each 
sldte an élement of the Englith sentence ; and for all time 
thesé slates, in their position and order, form the thought back- 
ground or pattern for all purposes of language analysis or eynthesis. 

The syétem is particularly designed for beginning work, with 
which it has been used with especiat success. 

quarto volume 36 paged; price $7.25; lots Of one doze 
ot moré ten per cent. reduction. 

Address, KATHARINE E. BARRY, 
School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped 
and conducted on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. 
Instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any collége or for business. 
Lip-reading taught toadults. Hearing developed by scientific treatment. 
While adults are received; it is greatly to the advantage of cliildren to begin 
their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL. 


Nos. 1 and 2 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 
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We are still here. 


We continue to grow. 


We are paying dividends as usual. 
1. A safe investment for savings. 


2. An inducement to save. 


Our stockholders haye that satisfied feeling. 


For information address, 


JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secretary, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE. 


The success of Mr. Nitchie’s first book, Self/-Instructor in Lip-Reading, which 
has proved so helpful to many of the hard-of-hearing, hasled to the preparation of 
this new one, which it is believed will prove even more helpful than the first. Sim- 
plification and clearness have been keynotes; parts of demonstrated value have been 
further developed; many new features have been added. Especial attention has 
been given to making the work of value to the teacher. 

Bound in cloth, illustrated. Price (net), $1.00 
By mail $1.06 


SURDUS PUBLISHING CO., 156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


The Patent Vibratory Conversation Tube, 
is the latest.and, beyond question, the most 
effective device to aid the slightly or very 
deaf to hear with ease, check the growing 
deafness, and improve the hearing. 

The principle of Vibration is applied by 
means of a very sensitive vibrator, set in the metal receiver or mouth piece, 
and connected with the ear tip by a coiled steel spring wire, which magnifies 
and carries the sounds directly to the ear drum. 

Vibration is recognized as the greatest known power for transmitting 
sounds. 4 

Prof. James Denison, A. M., Principal of the Kendall School for the 
Deaf, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., says: ‘‘ Tam very much pleased 
with the Vibratory Conversation Tube; it far exceeds my expection. I con- 
gratulate you on having invented it. It will prove a boon to the deaf, and 
should be introduced in all the Schools for the Deaf.’’ 

Money returned in every instance, if not satisfied. 

Write to-day for ‘“‘Booklet.’’ Price $5.00 (guaranteed). 


A. W. AYLSWORTH, Fostoria, Ohio, U.S.A. 
THE NEW YORK. SCHOOL FOR THE 


HARD--OF --HEARING 


The School is designed to meet the needs of those of both sexes, whose 
education has been handicapped or interrupted by increasing deafness It 
is not a school for the deaf and dumb. Lip-reading is taught, and instruc- 
tion in all branches is given by means of lip-reading. Prepares students 
for college; and offers elective courses. Instruction in classes or privately, 
as desired. 

Lip-reading is also taught to deaf adults. 


EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Circular of Information, No. 2, “The Lyon Phonetic Manual,” 


Circular of Information, No. 1, “The Word Method,” by David 

Circular of Information, No. 3, “The Whipple Natural Alphabet,” 

by Mise Daley Mi Wag. . ives 


Report of the First Summer Meeting held at Lake George.......... .60 


Containing—Lectures, by Dr. A. Hewson, on “Anatomy of the 
Chest,” “The Lungs, Trachea, and Larynx,” “Anatomy of the 
Pharynx, and Mouth”; by Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, on “His- 
tory of the Education of the Deaf”; by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, on “The Thorax and Larynx,” “The Pharynx and Mouth 
in their Relation to Speech,” “The Functions of the Epiglottis 
and Soft Palate,” “Visible Speech as Taught to the ‘Deaf,” 
“Consonants,” “Vowels, Glides, and Combinations,” “Speech 
Reading”; by Miss Caroline A. Yale, on “History and Develop- 
ment of Articulation Teaching in America,” “Methods of Artic- 
ulation Teaching in Clarke Institution—Early Work,” same 
subject “Later Work,” by Miss Rebecca E. Sparrow; by Miss 
Sarah Fuller, on “How Helen Keller was Taught,” “Infant 
Schools for the Deaf,” “Articulation Teaching in the Primary 
Classes of the Horace Mann School”; by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
on “History of Oral Work in the Pennsylvania Institution”; 
by Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, on “Speech in a Manual Alphabet 
School”: by Paul Binner, on “Harmonics of the Voice.” 
Papers, by Miss Daisy Way, on“ The Whipple Natural Alpha- 
bet,” by Miss Elsa L. Hobart, on “Plan to Encourage Speech,” 
by Miss Ida H. Adams, on “The Blackboard as an Aid in the 
Use of Spoken Language.” School of Practice Work. An- 
swers to Questions in the Question Box. Discussions of vari- 

. OUS papers. 


Report of the Second Summer Meeting held at Lake George..... .40 


Containing—Lectures, Addresses, and Papers: by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, on “Report on Articulation Teaching in Ameri- 
ca”; by Miss Harriet E. Hamilton, on “Speech-Reading in the 
Rochester School”; by Mr. David Greene, on “How We 
Breathe,” “How We Speak,” “How We Teach Deaf Children 
to Speak”; by Dr. Harrison Allen, on “Errors of the Muscles 
of the Parts Used in Speech,” “The Tongue”; by Dr. A. Hew- 
son, on “The Anatomy and Physiology of the Ear”—illustrated, 
“The Anatomy and Physiology of the Palate, Pharynx, and 
Tongue”—illustrated, “Physiology of Hearing”; by Mr. S. G. 
Davidson, on “Reading: its Influence upon the Language and 
Speech of the Deaf” by Mr. J. A. Gillespie, on “Aural Instruc- 
tion”; by Miss Caroline A. Yale, on “How can We best Fit 


(Continued on next page.) 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


Ourselves to Teach Speech to the Deaf”; by Mr. Edmund Lyon, 
ucc of Practice Wo n- 
gwers to th the Question Box. Distussions of yari- 
ous papers. 


Report of the Fourth Summer Meeting (issued in sections): 
irsT Section—“Reports from by Hon. John Hitz; 
“Oral Method in German Schools,” by Miss J. L. Russell....... .10 


Srconp Secrion— rng Keller: A Study,” 
Rey, J. T.. McFarland, D. 


Tuirp Secrion—“Further Contributions to the Study of on 
Subtile Art which may Inable One with an eeep ie to 
Heap what Any Man Speaks by the Moving of the Lips,” 

by Mrs. Alexander, Gtaham’ Bell; “The Teaching of Speéch- 
Reading Adults,” by Miss Susan ng of 
ing,” by Miss Mabel lery 10 


—“Experie in ding,” by Mr. 
experience pects,” by Mrs. L 


Work in General History and 

Northampton School,” Miss Katherine Fietcher; 

“O Work to in Geography,” by 


Sixty Sectyon— dv es of Private I n, 
Bese. anual Alphabets in an Oral School,” b 
he of the Kinder. 


ab oa Methods in the Teaching of the Deaf,” by Miss Bertha 
t eae eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eae 
E1cutx Section—“Progress in Amelioration of Certain Forms 

of Deafness and Impaired Hearing,” by Dr. J. C. Gordon...... 10 


Secrion—“Abnormalities of the Respiratory Tract 
oun only Among Deaf-Mutes,” 

Tents Section—“Emma Garrett’s Methods,” by Miss M. Ss. 
E. Taylor; “The Word Method,” by es Kate F. 

© “The Method,” by Mr. E. . Thompson...... .10 


ELevgen —“Improvement evelopment of 
Heating.” Lill Edgert “The ii, ghe er 

D. Kir iculation Teac 
the isconsin School for the Deaf,” by iss Almira .10 


Section—‘The Teaching ech in the H 
School,” by Miss Adelia C. istory of Articulati 
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iE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


Teaching in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the q 
Deaf and Dumb,” by Enoch Henry Currier, M. 


THIRTEENTH SECTION—Miss Sullivan’s Paper on Helen Keller.... .10 


FouRTEENTH Section—Opening Exercises... 
Report of the Fifth Summer Meeting, held at Mt. Airy.. cons a 


Containing—Addresses, Lectures, and Papers: by Dr. Pili G. 
10 Gillett, on “Some Notable Benefactors of the Deaf”; by Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, on “Early Experiences in Teaching the Deaf 
to Speak”; by M. Magnat, “Historical Sketch of the Teaching 
10 of Deaf-Mutes i in France”; by Dr. Thomas Arnold, on “Funda- 
menal Differences between Sound and Touch as Languages”; 
by Miss Emma L. Plympton, on “Manipulation in Articula- 
tion”; by Miss Kate Hobart, on “Learning to Talk—First 
Year Work”; by Miss Mabel E. Adams, on “Learning to Talk 
Second Year Work”; by Miss Ida H. Adams, on “Learning to 
10 Talk—Third Year Work”; by Mr. Me bag Jenkins, on “Pri- 
mary Language in Manual Training”; y Bh Miss Elsie M. Steinke, 
on “School Room Decoration”; iss Josephine Lackore, 
on “Observations on Oral Methods of Instruction”; by Miss 
Anna C. Allen, on “Geography "that have 
10 Stood the Test of the Class-Room”; by Mr. F. W. Booth, on 
“Primary Arithmetic for Deaf Children”; by Mr. S. G. David- 
son, on “Advanced Work in Language and Literature with Oral 
Classes”; b Fletcher, on “Text-Books in His- 
10 tory”; b: E. Crouter, on “Shall the Deaf Seek. 
Higher Larue’ in Schools for the Hearing?”; by Dr. 
Thomas A. Humason, on “The Essential Factor in Mental De- 
10 velopment”; by Miss Helen Keller, on “The Value of Speech 
to the Deaf”; by Dr. Harrison Allen, on “Some Further Ob- 
servations on the Study of Adenoid Growth in Connection with 
Deaf-Mutism”—illustrated, “A study of the Motions of the 
10 Soft Palate”—illustrated; by Dr. Lightner Witme:, on “Experi- 
mental Studies of Mental ontent and the Processes of Think- 
ing”; by Mr. Harris Taylor, on “Child Study”; by Mr. W. E. 
10 Taylor, on “Beginnings in Aural and Oral Training” ; by Mr. J. 
A. Gillespie, on “Report of Auricular Instruction in American 
Institutions,”—statistical; “Reports o1 Oral Instruction in 

0 American Schools.” 


“Formation and Development of Elemen’ English Sounds,” 6b 


“My List of Homophenous Words”—(words that look alike on the 


The Association Review, published bi-monthly during the school 
_ appearing in February, April, June, wenn and Decem- 
re per copy (lor Rack 


The above publications, or any of them, sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, F. W. Booth, General Secretary, 7342 
Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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**FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, 

by CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 

Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. |.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils compiled by IDA 
V. HAMMOND. Price, $38 .84 per dozen. Single copy, 4o0c. 


“STORY READER, No. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IDA V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $4.20 _ dozen. Single copy, 45c. 


““TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five con- 
versations for practice in language, prepared by WM. G. — 
M.A. Price, per dozen. Single. copy, 6oc. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories er from United States History, com- - 
JOHN E. CRANE, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
gie copy, goc. 


“A Primer of English and American Literature,” 


By ABEL S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. 
Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single copy, 75¢. 


““WORDS AND PHRASES.** 


Example of the correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JEN- — 
KINS, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 


“Stories for Language Study. 


Adapted ee upils of the third or fourth grade, compiled by JANE 
BARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAE, | 


_HARTFORD, CONN. 
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VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS OF PROF. Av MELVILLE BELL. 


I. SPEECH. 


The Faults of Speech. Cloth... 


Il. VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. é 


Sounds and their Relations, cloth. 2 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds (New Edition)... I 50 
University Lectures on Phonetics, paper........... ts 
Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal 
English Visible Speech i in 12 lessons, English 50 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech. ........ 15. 


Visible Speech Charts 8x12. Seven in the set with explanatory text I 68 a 
15x21 without text, Vowels and Consonantal, each 20 


III. SPEECH OR LIP READING. 


Facial Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching Manual. 2d edit’a 7 ag 4 


{#" Instruction in the Science of Speech, and the Art of Lip or Fas am 
Reading as Taught to the Deaf, at the Bell School 
Speech, 23 W. 44th Street, New York City, Y., by teachers who pers, as 
sonally received their training of Professor Bell. ne 


Iv. ELOCUTION. 
Elocutionary Manual. Principles of 


Essays and Postscripts on Elocution....... 

Address to National Association of 

On the use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching... rth on coceeeeee 
V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. _ 

World English—The Universal 

Hand-Book of World English. 235 

Universal Steno-Phonography, English Line-Writing. . 

‘VI. MISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS. 


Education of the Deaf; Notes and Observations, J. C.Gordon. Ph. D., 1 oo 


Facial Speech Reading; H. Gutzmann, M. D.; paper........... oe) 
Marriages of the Deaf in America; E. A. Fay, Ph. D.; gee sence 5 Om 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, 3 vols.; cloth........-10 GOum 
Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2, 1892-1899; cloth. ...... 2 


Teachers receive the usual discount. 

Trade terms upon application. 

Arnold’s Manual and other British publications supplied [er order. 
London Agents for Volta Bureau~ Publications: Wm. Wesley and 
Son, 28 Essex St. Strand. Address: 

THE VOLTA 

JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. City, D. 
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